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THANKSGIVING. 
Wuew the orchards with blossoms were blushing, 
The willows uvrolling their leaves, 
And the fields with the tender wheat flushing 
That soon would be waving with sheaves, 
Not then went the toiler to labor, 
The task of subduing the earth, 
With the sound of the pipe and the tabor, 
With anthems of joyance and mirth. 


Nor yet when processional flowers 
Passed on through the light or the gloom, 
When the vivid and picturesque hours 
Laughed out in a splendor of bloom. 
When the oriole, royal and golden, 
Flashed forth like a gem in the eun, 
Still man by stern duty was holden, 
Not yet was the victory won. 


When the vines on the trellis were burdened 
With clusters all purple and sweet; 

When the hand of the worker was guerdoned 
With bounty of harvests complete ; 

When wide over mountain and valley 
The banners of autumn, unfurled 

In a vast and magnificent rally, 
Shed lustre and pomp o’er the world;— 


Then, pausing to think of the story 
Of promise, fulfillment, and cheer, 
The hope and the faith and the glory, 
The crown of the beautiful year, 
From the stress of our care-weighted living, 
The strain of our hurrying days, 
We break, and uplift a thanksgiving 
To God, who is worthy of praise. 


And what if the storms lie before us, 
The days that are dreary and cold, 
Since the love that is vigilant o'er us 
Guards ever the young and the old, 
Still answers the earnest endeavor 
With more than a measured reward, 
And suffers our weariness never 
To slip from the grasp of the Lord. 


So, silver-haired father and mother, 
So, middle-age sturdy and strong, 
So, dear little sister and brother, 
Join voices and hearts in the song; 
To the sound of the pipe and the tabor 
Weave chorals of gladness and mirth, 
For the toiler may rest from his labor, 
And plenty hath dowered the earth. 








The Mademoiselle Hat. 
See illustration on front page. 
FPXHIS graceful hat is of beige-colored bea- 
ver, with ruby velvet lining half the brim. 
The crown is trimmed with beige-colored moiré 
and groups of ostrich tips of the same shade. 
This hat is particularly becoming to young ladies, 
and may be made of plush or velvet with fine 
effect. The material of the dress or that used 
for its trimmings will cover Mademoiselle hats 
that are intended to complete suits. An edge of 
beaver or of chinchilla fur on the brim will give 
a stylish finish to felt hats of this shape. 
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A NEW STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


A brilliantly illustrated Serial Story, entitled 

“MARION FAY,” 
by the popular novelist ANYHONY TROLLOPE, 
author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ Is He Popenjoy ?” 
“ The Duke's Children,” etc., will be begun in the 
next number of HARPER'S BAZAR, and continued 
weekly to theend. This charming love story is in 
the author's happiest vein, and recalls “The Small 
House at Allington” and kindred idyls whereby 
Mr. TRKOLLOPE das won a wide and well-deserved 
reputation, 








WH Our next number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement with a large and choice variety 
of new and artistic Embroidery Designs for Kugs, 
Sofas, Easy- Chairs, Portidres, Curtains, Olto- 
mans, Sofa Pillows, Borders, Monograms, etc. ; 
together with full-sized patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Winter House, Street, and 
sivening Dresses, Wrappings, and Bonnets ; 
Girls Larty Dresses; Boys’ and Girls’ Suits ; 
Ladies’ Fans, Floral Garnitures, Lingerie, etc.; 
Fancy Articles suitable for Holiday Presents ; 
and choice literary and pictorial attractions, 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


The Thanksgiving issue of HARPER’S YOUNG 
PropLe, Wo, 108, published November 22, con- 
tains a spirited picture by Mxs. Jussix Currts 
SHEPHERD, entitled“ How the Little Folks Keep 
Thanksgiving” ; Part I. of Jamvs Payn’s thriil- 
ing description of “ The Wreck of the * Grosve- 
nor,’” illustrated ; a true story of “ The Fall of a 
Mountain” in Switzerland, by Davin Ker; the 
eighth installment of the interesting serial now 
running, tllustrated ; a pleasant full-page illus- 
tration on“ The Pleasures of Nutting-Time” ; 
together with short stories, illustrated poems, 
games, and pussies appropriate to the present 
Season, 








REASONS FOR THANKSGIVING. 


8 we sit about our Thanksgiving tables, 
when our ancestral usage yearly re- 
asserts itself, we ordinarily content ourselves 
with sentiments of gratitude for the bounti- 
ful board before us, and for all the harvests 
and material biessings of the year, and for- 
get a myriad of other blessings quite as im- 
portant and tangible as turkeys and cran- 
berry sauce, if not spread upon the table 
with those dishes—things that we disre- 
gard as we do the air we breathe and the 
sunshine that lights us on our way, because 








we are accustomed to them. Let us think 
of the simplest item of table manners, for 
example, and compare our estate therein— 
without the least thought of boasting, of 
course, but as a historical circumstance— 
with that of our progenitors of three or four 
generations back, and consider if we have 
nothing to be thankful for in the mere mat- 
ter of not eating with our fingers. For forks 
are but a recent luxury, be it remembered. 
Although onr Anglo-Saxon ancestors used 
them, and they had been dug up with bur- 
ied treasure in various parts of England, 
yet they fell into disuse, and were forgotten 
till re-introduced, from the nicer customs 
of the Italians, at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century; and even then they were 
but the implement of courtiers and gallants 
—in Germany, indeed, held for little more 
than toys, as various movable figures like 
jumping harlequins upon their handles tes- 
tify. Can we not be thankful, without vain- 
glory or hypocrisy, that we do not, as our 
Puritan forefathers did when enjoying their 
Thanksgiving dinner, as our forefathers of 
other descent did also, put our meat in our 
mouths with our fingers and knives? 

And in addition to such as this, can we 
hesitate about thanks for our improved 
condition when we recall the fact that on 
no one of the original Thanksgivings did 
those that sat down to the banquet, wheth- 
er Puritan or Cavalier, have a daily paper 
to unfold to them the news of either this or 
the other hemisphere ?—as late as 1720 there 
being but seven newspapers in all the North 
American colonies, and before that the little 
world of them living as if behind a Chinese 
wall, dependent for all word from the uni- 
verse on some chance traveller or sailing- 
master. 

Who of us, moreover, sitting round that 
table, and recalling the sight of some prim- 
itive mansion of the olden time, whose ruins 
seem to be all windows, does not feel some 
self-gratulation to think that his own house 
was built in a period that was not a rebound 
from the tax on glass, and such a consequent 
rush into indulgence in uncounted windows 
that every room was a blinding glare of 
light? And what housekeeper is there that, 
looking down the double row of her guests, 
does not rejoice in the neighborhood of mar- 
kets, once unknown, that make it unneces- 
sary for her, unless she blindly cling to the 
traditions of her family, to make her own 
sausages and souse, to salt down her own 
beef and pork, or to freeze under the snow 
of the yard or in the attic the beef and mut- 
ton and poultry for her winter’s use ? 

And if we need not stay to weigh the 
point of our superior safety when we re- 
member the Indian war-whoop and the 
night alarm of fire and tomahawk, we can 
at least question if we may not be glad that 
all the young girls in our acquaintance can 
fall ill together with nameless fidgets and 
megrims, and all the old wives in the world 
suffer melancholia and hypochondria, with- 
out their being taken to the scaffold, or press- 
ed to death with the peine forte et dure, for 
witchcraft. 

And is it not a subject of thanksgiving 
as well that customs have become so much 
gentler that people of forty or fifty, be they 
infirm themselves, are not obliged to stand 
in the presence of their patriarchal parents, 
as our great-grandfathers had to do? that 
life and health also are prolonged to us, let 
us say, by the use of under-clothing of a 
thickness and warmth contrasting with the 
meagre array that, in former times killed off 
all but the hardiest, and illustrated the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest? that 
household comforts, such as matches, spring 
beds, gas and kerosene, sewing-machines, 
and a thousand and one others, are so in- 
numerable and so great? and that nobody 
now calls the luxury of the bath, as our 
grandams twice removed did, a nasty Freneh 
fashion—the bath which, if it never reaches 
with us the sybaritic height it had when, 
in the days of Seneca, a person was “held 
to be poor and sordid whose baths did not 
shine with a profusion of precious materi- 
ais, the marbles of Egypt inlaid with those 
of Numidia, unless the walls were elabo- 
rately frescoed in imitation of painting, 
unless the chamber was covered with glass, 
the basins made of the rare Thasian stone, 
and the water conveyed throngh silver 
pipes,” yet is almost universally regarded as 
a means of grace and as an instrument of 
hygienic salvation ? 

Surely one need not hold himself a Phar- 
isee, thanking Heaven that he is not as the 
publican and sinner, who, recognizing the 
vast gulf between, sees in the present condi- 
tion of things—in which the poorest peasant 
of Europe who has been a year in America 

can be really more comfortable now than the 
proudest of her colonial magnates once was 
—as much reason for thanks as in the big- 
gest, brownest, and best-basted roast fowl, 
the richest and most spicy of plum-puddings, 
that can stimulate waning appetites with 
their steaming flavor, and do their best at 
subsequent indigestions and nightmares. 








{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
Il. 

OSE CHADWICK was not sorry that she had 
taken Martha with her to Mrs. Mortimer’s, as 
the door opened, and a flood of light fell upon her 
like the waves which tumble over Niagara. The 
atmosphere of the most pronounced Juxury en- 
veloped her for the first time. Servants in livery 
lined the great hall, and flowers in almost over- 
whelming profusion hung from every coign of 
vantage. Music, low and delicious, seemed to 
come from behind a group of tropical plants 
which stood partly under the stairway. Seven or 
eight splendid rooms opened out of the great hall, 
and gentlemen and ladies, who looked to Rose as 
if they were figures in a dream, were walking up 
and down. It overcame the shooter of the 
“ grizzly,” and she felt a little dizzy as she essay- 

ed the grand staircase. 

Martha, an accomplished lady’s-maid, who had 

taken many young ladies through a first party, 
was watching her narrowly; she took off her fur 
cloak immediately, saying, softly, “I’m afraid the 
rooms is too hot for you, miss,” and putting a 
kindly arm around her, led her up the stairs. 
. It was what Rose Chadwick had been sighing 
for in her Western wilds, but when it came, it 
was so much more than she had expected that it 
made her almost faint. 

She was in a new atmosphere, and something 
like the overwhelming feeling of being at sea 
caused her to lose for a moment the cool little 
head which was her birthright. 

When she reached the dressing-room, which 
seemed miles away, Martha placed her in a dress- 
ing-room chair, whipped out a smelling - bottle 
from one of her capacious pockets, and gave Rose 
an unexpected whiff. Martha was an old soldier, 
and never travelled without her ammunition. 
Rose, as she began to see clearly, was conscious 
of a group of exquisite white, diaphanously clad 
girls, who stood chatting by the open wood fire. 
The tallest of these, a slender creature with beau- 
tiful golden hair, struck Rose as being the most 
perfect thing she had ever seen, and her woman’s 
instinet teaching her to observe dress and its de- 
tails, she was again surprised by the absence of 
any ornament, and yet elegant appearance of the 
young girl. 

As she looked at this group, she glanced down 
at the brocade (made at Chadwick’s Falls), and 
her heart sank within her. She seemed to be all 
of a piece with the gorgeous Japanese bed-spread 
which lay over the great bed near her. For a 
moment she wished herself under the bed, dead, 
back at Chadwick’s Falls, anywhere. She saw 
that she was badly dressed. 

By this time the gay group had observed her, 
and she noticed, although the faithful Martha 
tried to interpose her portly person between them 
and the young girl, that they were laughing at 
her; she even heard a very obtrusive, rather 
stout, short, dark girl loudly whisper: “ Fanny, I 
say, what a guy! How did she get here?” 

“ For shame, Sidonie,” said the tall girl. “ Who- 
ever Mrs. Mortimer invites is sure to be nice; and 
look! she is ill, I fear.” 

The girl called Fanny, the tall one in white, 
who seemed a leader—as indeed she was—moved 
away from her friends, and approaching Rose, 
said, kindly, “1am afraid you are faint ; you look 
very pale.—Here, Fifine, open one of these win- 
dows; the house is too warm.—Can I do any- 
thing for you?” And she extended a small 
hand, gloved in a tawny Swedish covering, whose 
loose folds stretched up her arm. 

Never to her dying day will Rose forget that 
face, that smile, and that voice. It seemed as if 
an angel bent over her. She put out one of her 
green hands affectionately and spasmodically, but 
became suddenly conscious of that dreadful glove, 
and drew it back hastily. 

She heard again Sidonie’s scornful laugh. This 
gave her courage ; this touched the right nerve. 
The shooter of the grizzly did not want an inde- 
pendent soul; all the absurd little mortifications 
of dress fell from her as all unworthy thoughts 
leave the spirit when it is aroused. She start- 
ed to her feet with an impulsiveness which had 
grace and gratitude in it. She said: “Thank 
you. I was very faint, I believe, for the first time, 
in my life. I think it was the perfume of some 
flower, but this fresh air has revived me. You 
are very good.” 

Although these words fell freighted with the 
peculiar pronunciation which made Rose’s best 
friends tremble, they had the true ring in them, 
and Fanny felt drawn toward her at once. It 
was an aristocratic sense, too, that of smell, and 
all the girls thought better of Rose for being 
made faint by a flower. 

They little knew how sensitive those fine nos- 
trils were—as sensitive as those of a deer which 
had only breathed the pure air of the mountain 
or the prairie. 

“‘ Somebody, evidently,’ whispered Sidonie ; 
“some Western Governor’s daughter, I suppose ; 
but. what a guy !” 

“Shall we go down ?” said Fanny. “I see you 
are a stranger here. Perhaps you will join our 
group—” 

Rose eagerly accepted this kind offer, and Mrs. 
Mortimer was relieved and pleased to see the 
young Western girl entering her beautiful recep- 
tion-room with Fanny Grey, the most admired belle 
of the winter, although Fanny’s quiet elegance 
made the toilette of poor Rose look even more 
alarmingly dreadful than it had looked before. 

Mrs. Mortimer had that invariable accompani- 
ment of thorough breeding, the air always of a 
hospitable hostess. She was not one of those 
half-bred and vulgar women of whom New York 
can occasionally show a specimen, who make 
their own houses the fortress from which they 
sally forth to wound and to disable. Some wo- 
men really invite people to their houses to make 
themselves of consequence, and to try to thus hu- 





niiliate their guests, But Mrs. Mortimer was too 
well born and well bred for that. Noblesse oblige 
was her private motto, and although she was ca- 
pable of very much worldliness, and although if 
Rose proved not to be a social success she would 
have dropped her later with. no particular com- 
punction, she was altogether too much mistress of 
the art of politeness to show coldness now. 

She was shocked at her appearance, she ab- 
horred the brocade, she dreaded ridicule, and 
thought Mrs. Trevylyan ought to have suppressed 
the green gloves—there is no doubt of that. 

However, her very handsome face beamed with 
smiles as Rose approached her, and extending 
both her hands, she said, audibly, “ Ah, my dear 
little Western friend, Miss Chadwick, how glad 
Iam that you were sufficiently rested to come, aft- 
er your long, long journey! So you have met 
Miss Grey ?” 

“No,” said Fanny, stopping a moment; “ pray 
present me: it is only an acquaintance of the 
dressing-room.” 

Mrs, Mortimer introduced all the group to 
Rose—even the scornful, dark Sidonie, who could 
not have brought her nose down, because Nature 
had turned it up, and who looked at Rose with a 
mutilated bow. 

Mrs. Mortimer’s speech had been intended for 
the by-standers, all of whom were looking at Rose 
with that queer, half-impertinent, and half-curi- 
ous look with which a group of fashionable New- 
Yorkers who know each other are apt to greet a 
new-comer. 

Fanny Grey was soon borne up to the dancing- 
room by a small but ferocious admirer, who look- 
ed perfectly invincible from behind a red mus- 
tache, the group of girls faded away as if by 
magic, and new girls took their places. Guests 
came pouring in, and Mrs, Mortimer was soon 
engrossed in the duty of receiving. 

For half an hour Rose felt as she had never felt 
before—that she was out of place. It seemed as 
if every new arrival was but another stab, as wo- 
men, old and young, entered and looked with a 
half-smile at her, and whispering to one another 
walked on. Young men stared at her, nudged 
one another, and leisurely turned an eyeglass 
upon her. Nothing could have supported her 
had not once Fanny Grey passed her, on the arm 
of a black admirer, who had succeeded to the red 
one, as rouge et noir, noir et rouge, turns up on 
the green table; as she did so she gave Rose a 
little smile and bow. 

“She is the only good one here,” thought poor 
Rose. “T'll go back to Chadwick’s Falls to-mor- 
row.” 

Mrs. Mortimer had not forgotten her, however. 
She was only waiting for Arthur Amberley, a well- 
bred bachelor of forty, who was so sure of his 
position that he could talk to anybody, however 
badly dressed, and who was so devoted a friend 
of Mrs. Mortimer’s that he always obeyed her. 

As soon as he arrived, Mrs. Mortimer whis- 
pered to him, “Do let me introduce you to Mrs. 
Trevylyan’s niece, a Western heiress, perfectly 
crude, you know; but you must take her through 
the rooms, and see, for me, if we can polish her 
into shape.” 

“What! the brunette with the fine eyes, stand- 
ing alone in the corner?” asked Arthur Amber- 
ley, without seeming to look. 

“Yes, in the dreadful yellow gown and green 
gloves. I want that creature Jack Long to be 
impressed with the fact that she is somebody, and 
I want the poor thing to have a little talk with 
you.” 

“T am your slave,” said Arthur Amberley, 
smiling; “but on what subject shall we con- 
verse ?” 

“Oh, she has shot a grizzly bear, I believe. 
You are one of the hunting and buffalo kind, are 
you not? Haven’t you been out on the prairies, 
cattle-stealing or something ?” 

““Mrs. Mortimer,” said Arthur Amberley, grave- 
ly, “ you see before you a man who owns ten thou- 
sand cattle, and a Western ranch. I am aston- 
ished at your ignorance of the favorite pursuit of 
one of your oldest friends.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I know that you love the 
shady side of Pall Mall, and the Union Club win- 
dow, better than any other sport; but come.” 

Rose saw Mrs. Mortimer coming toward her 
with a thin, dry, rather plain man, but whose air 
and manner of perfect simplicity rather reminded 
her in its way of Fanny Grey. 

“Miss Chadwick, allow me to introduce to you 
Mr. Amberley, a mighty hunter, I assure you. You 
and he may find something in common.” 

“] find nothing common about Miss Chadwick,” 
said Arthur Amberley, shaking hands with her 
kindly, and paying her a little compliment with 
his eyes. “Let me lead you to a seat, or shall 
we take a walk ?” offering his arm. 

“T should like to go look at the dancing,” said 
Rose, re-assured by his manner. 

“So should I,” said Arthur Amberley. ‘“ How 
exactly you interpreted my emotions, Miss Chad- 
wick! But you must not expect me to dance, for 
I am old and stiff. However, if you get tired of 
me, I will introduce some of my grandnephews 
to you, who will be but too happy to whirl you in 
the waltz, This is a pretty house, isn’t it ?” 

“T think it the most splendid mansion that I 
ever saw. It must be handsomer than the White 
House, or the Queen’s palace,” said Rose, rolling 
her v’s fearfully. 

Arthur Amberley winced, but was too well bred 
to show it. 

“The White House is very ugly,” said he; “ the 
Queen’s palaces, particularly Buckingham, are 
also very ugly. Our best American houses are 
more cheerful, and altogether better to live in. 
This house is more like some of the modern Eng- 
lish houses in London, and very like a French 
house. The Parisian salons are very beautiful.” 

“T expect you have travelled a great deal,” 
said Rose, looking at him admiringly. 

“Wandered the best part of an ill-spent life, 
Miss Chadwick. But here are the dancers.” 
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Rose saw before her a beautiful large room, in 
white and gold, and heard the strains of Lander’s 
Band playing “ La Siren,” and her little feet went 
tapping on the floor. 

“Can you dance ?” said Arthur Amberley. 

“Oh yes. I learned of a Frenchman at San 
Francisco, where pa and I spent a winter,” said 
Rose. 

“Then you shall, a little later,” said Mr. Am- 
berley, who was touched and pleased by her sim- 
plicity and her rising color and her youth. “ Real- 
ly a handsome savage—a real Pocahontas,” said 
Amberley to himself. 

He talked to her so kindly, told her who peo- 
ple were, explained so many matters that seemed 
strange to her, that Rose began to like him very 
much, and not to regret the lost dance. But Am- 
berley was planning his future course, and led 
her off to the supper-room. 

“ What will you have ?” he asked. 

“A dish of the ice-cream,” said Rose, with her 
harshest emphasis on the r. 

“ Oh that she could only say, ‘I'll take an ice’ !” 
thought Amberley. 

However, he got her her ice, and afterward 
talked to little Dicky Smallwood, who was horri- 
bly impecunious, and who also danced divinely— 
two things very apt to go together. 

“ Dicky, do you want to know a Western heir- 
ess, and to dance with her? She dances beau- 
tifully.” 

“What, that horridly dressed girl? No, I 
couldn’t be seen with her on the floor, I am 
sorry to disoblige you, Amberley, but I have my 
position to look to, and I am engaged to Sidonie 
Denine—really I am.” 

“ Very well, I'll give her to Jack Long, then,” 
said Amberley. ‘Long, here, come and be in- 
troduced to Mrs. Trevylyan’s niece, a great West- 
ern heiress, and a very pretty girl.” 

“ Certainly, in a minute, Amberley,” said Jack 
Long, who had reasons of his own for courting 
and obliging the all-powerful club-man Amberley. 

Dicky Smallwood saw that he had made a mis- 
take. He was just mounting the ladder of fash- 
ion; his hold on the rungs was very slippery; he 
had no background; the sneer of one leader of 
fashion would throw him back into the darkest 
obscurity ; but if Jack Long could dance with the 
girl, certainly he could ; so he retired and looked 
at his card. Sidonie Denine’s dance was several 
waltzes off, and she always snubbed him so that 
he dreaded the annual sacrifice which he made 
to fashion in compelling himself, for the honor of 
being seen with her, to endure for a half-hour 
the most contemptuous treatment. He looked 
at Rose, who was bowing to and smiling at Jack 
Long, and saw that she was very, very pretty. 

“]T think, Amberley,” said the poor little snob, 
slowly approaching the table, where two or three 
gentlemen were discussing Mrs. Mortimer’s deli- 
cious terrapin and old Madeira—‘“ I think I have 
a dance left. Would you reconsider, and intro- 
duce me to Miss Chadwick—lI believe you called 
her ?” 

“ Not now, Dicky. She is off with Jack Long. 
She is a great catch, you know, and he will not 
be apt to resign her. Perhaps later on you might 
get a dance.” 

So while Rose went off to dance, Dicky spread 
the report that she was a well-born heiress, and 
the niece of Mrs. Trevylyan. Arthur Amberley 
laughed in his sleeve as the little man rushed in 
after the waltz to get her name on his card. 

For one thing was a success, and that was the 
dancing of Miss Chadwick. The Frenchman had 
done his duty, and the graceful, youthful figure, 
disguised in the yellow brocade, and lighted up 
by the green gloves, went round in Jack Long’s 
firm embrace with the most perfect and quiet 
elegance. She was a natural dancer; she de- 
lighted her partners, as one after the other solicit- 
ed the honor. 

Arthur Amberley sauntered back to his host- 
ess to get his reward of a chat with her, for he 
privately adored Mrs. Mortimer. 

“Your débutante will do,” said he, “ for she 
can dance well.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN WOOL DRESSES. 

OFT woollen fabrics are preferred to silks for 
\ day costumes this winter, and as the season 
advances ther> materials are found in good styles 
at very reasonable prices. In selecting woollen 
goods the most important consideration is that 
the fabric be of pure wool unmixed with cotton, 
as such mixtures shrink when moistened, wear 
badly, and have not sufficient warmth. As re- 
gards style, the cloth-finished fabrics are the first 
choice, and next these are the finely twilled wools 
like cashmeres, though many ladies still retain a 
preference for roughly finished stuffs like camel’s- 
hair. With regard to color, very dark shades 
should be chosen for morning and all-day dresses, 
and at present the leaning is toward green, dull 
red, and various brown hues, instead of the blue 
shades that have been so long in favor. A solid 
color, or else very small checks or fine stripes, will 
be selected instead of the figured goods that soon 
become monotonous to look upon. When a new 
dress is to be purchased with a view to economy, 
the best plan is to buy a single fabric for the 
entire costume, leaving combinations of two ma- 
terials to be employed in renovating partly worn 
dresses of a previous season. In the shops are 
many Cheviot-checked wool goods of lighter 
weight than genuine Cheviot cloth, but of pure 
wool and good colors, that are sold for 50 or 75 
cents a yard, while the heaviest qualities of Chev- 
iot cloths in new dull colors of stripes or blocks 
can be bought for $1 25 a yard. These are dou- 
ble width, measuring from forty-four to forty- 
eight inches across the breadth, and only six or 
seven yards are required to make the suit in the 
simple style appropriate for it. The flannel-fin- 





ished cloths are also sold in good qualities at the 
popular price of $1 a yard, in dark colors that 
are not faded by sunlight; dark green is the col- 
or preferred in these cloths, and blue is least 
liked, because it has been used so commonly, 
and, moreover, it is apt to crock. 

For all these cloth-like fabrics, self trimmings, 
machine stitching, or else frogs and parallel rows 
of braid are preferred, and the suit is in best 
style when made in the plain, almost severe styles 
that taifors use for handsome cloth suits. For 
instance, a dark green flannel-finished cloth is 
seen at its best when made with a round single- 
breasted basque, a long apron over-skirt stitch- 
ed near the edge and draped evenly and very high 
on each side, with a round skirt that may be sim- 
ply stitched, or else have a single pleated flounce 
deep enough for its heading to be concealed un- 
der the over-skirt. The material for this need 
not cost more than $7 or $8; and to make it a 
trifle more dressy, rows of tubular braid may be 
arranged across the front in military horizontal 
stripes. A very short shoulder cape may be add- 
ed for the street, but wintry weather will require 
a warmly lined coat of the same cloth, or else the 
heavy cloak that is used with other toilettes, 
This style is worn alike by slender and stout 
figures, but more matronly ladies like polonaises 
of the simple shape illustrated on the first page 
of Bazar No, 48, Vol. XIV.; the ribbon loops 
shown in the picture may be omitted, and two 
large rosettes of irregular folds be made of the 
cloth, and used instead. For the checked Cheviots 
described above, the favorite style is the pleated 
skirt with scarf-like apron drapery, and a single- 
breasted basque or hunting jacket made with a 
rolling notched collar precisely like those on gen- 
tlemen’s morning coats, and worn with a white 
chemisette, or else a dark scarf folded flatly like 
those worn by gentlemen. The pleats in hunting 
jackets are now stitched down near each edge by 
machine in the old-fashioned way, to flatten them 
and take away all bulk and clumsiness; as we 
have already said, one pleat is down each side of 
the front, and only one pleat is placed down the 
back. These pleats are tightly stitched down on 
the basque lining of silesia, and the belt, which is 
quite wide, is strapped to the waist on each side. 
The pleated skirts may be made over a founda- 
tion of alpaca, and the pleats reach only so far 
as the upper drapery; but if the goods is not too 
heavy, the pleating begins at the belt, and is laid 
in easy broad pleats to the foot, being held in 
place by tapes underneath passing around the 
figure. If the wearer is short, these lengthwise 
pleats give an appearance of greater height; tall 
ladies do away with this by having the pleats 
broken up into flounces, three or four in number, 
across the front and sides, confining the drapery 
to the back. This drapery consists of a single 
breadth of very wide goods, or two breadths of 
narrow stuff, pleated to the belt in two large box 
pleats, hemmed on the remaining three sides, 
made half a yard longer than the dress skirt be- 
neath it, on which it is caught up in deep loose 
pleats alike on each side, to make it as short as 
the lower skirt ; the middle of the draped breadth 
is caught up but once, and higher than the loops 
on the sides, in order to make it more bouffant. 
If this discloses a great deal of the lower skirt, a 
pleating narrower than those in front may be 
added across the foot of the skirt. The hunting 
jacket of such Cheviot suits is also utilized for 
wearing out last year’s wool dresses, of which the 
skirts are still good, but the waist worn, and this 
jacket is still considered good enough for com- 
pleting black or other dark silk suits of which 
only the skirts remain. 

When a fanciful and dressy costume is made 
of Cheviots, plush of contrasting color is added 
for trimmings in the way of deep collars or shoul- 
der capes, cuffs, side panels and border for the 
skirt, and covering for the button-moulds, Thus 
a mustard-colored checked Cheviot is trimmed 
with dark green or garnet plush, or a gray Chev- 
iot with crimson-red, or dark brown with green. 
For the house, Jerseys of silk or of wool are used 
with the skirts of last year’s wool dresses, and a 
scarf sash of wool is passed around the hips, and 
tied behind in a large loose bow. 

The twilled wool goods are made in rather 
more dressy fashions than those with cloth finish, 
and are liked for combinations of two materials, 
or with a different fabric for trimming, such as 
stripes for the borders of flounces, or else for the 
entire lower skirt. Nor are stripes confined to 
skirts, as there are dresses the reverse of these 
just described, the basque being of striped wool 
and the skirts of solid color. The short basque 
with a bias piece set on at the waist line is a 
good style for twilled woollens, while ladies who 
have small hips like the full pleated frill that is 
now added to round waists at the waist line, and 
the join concealed by a ribbon belt that is sewed 
in the under-arm seams and tied in a bow in 
front. The back forms of such basques should 
be folded in two box pleats, while the frill is laid 
in well-defined side pleats that begin under these 
box pleats and meet in front. The skirt may 
have a full straight back of two great box pleats 
of the wool, and three pleated flounces with an 
apron in front; or this may be reversed with two 
or three pleatings across the back and plain front 
breadths with a deep apron, or perhaps two 
aprons with a wide hem and stitched edges. Such 
dresses are very heavy when made entirely of 
the material, and to lighten them there should be 
a foundation skirt, which is best when made of 
silk. Perhaps the lower skirt of an old silk 
dress can be utilized in this way, or else the 
low-priced silk for 90 cents a yard is bought. 
Alpaca is also excellent for this purpose; but 
cambric foundation skirts shrink away from the 
woollen, do not wear well, and are ugly shams 
when exposed by accident. 

Moiré and plush are the favorite materials for 
replacing the trimmings of brocade or of satin 
that were put on last year’s woollen dresses. It 
is well to put on new trimmings precisely as the 





old ones were used, as new arrangements will dis- 
play the marred and faded places, and the styles 
of this year do not differ greatly from those of 
last season. Instead of large showy buttons, new 
woollen dresses have small crocheted buttons in 
bullet shape, the color of the dress goods. 


GAYER COSTUMES, 


Combinations prevail in the gayer costumes 
that economical ladies make of the low-priced 
velvets and gros grains for their best dresses, es- 
pecially when remodelling those of last year, but 
with these fabrics the rule also holds good of 
having an entire new dress of a single material. 
The plan for combinations in favor at present is 
far better than the patchy styles first introduced, 
when both materials were used in each part of 
the dress. This better plan is to have the basque 
entirely different from the skirts, and to put all 
the old material in the skirt, where it will not 
show hard wear, This fashion of basques dif- 
ferent from the skirt also permits the use of 
two short lengths—that are often found as bar- 
gains at remnant counters—thus making a dress 
at small expense. Plush is the fashionable ma- 
terial for independent basques, and very dark red 
is the favorite color for blondes and brunettes 
alike. These plush basques are worn not only 
with silk, satin, moiré, and brocaded skirts of the 
same color and of black, but with various other 
colors in harmony with the color of the basque, 
and often in striking contrast with it. The basque 
is single or double breasted according to fancy, 
is of medium length, straight all around—not 
shortened on the hips—has two large box pleats 
in the lower part of the middle forms of the back, 
and is entirely without trimming, except the fan- 
ciful pearl or silver buttons, and these are not of 
the largest size. Such a red plush basque, with a 
black silk or satin skirt, and a red beaver hat 
with wide straight brim and tall tapering crown, 
surrounded by shaded red tips that curve out- 
ward, is a simple, gay, and charming toilette for 
a young lady to wear in the afternoon,-and is 
also seen at the opera and fashionable concerts. 
If the skirts are green, the contrast is correct and 
the toilette more stylish, for red with green is 
very popular. Green plush basques are made in 
the same way, and renew handsome toilettes of 
green satin Surah with brocade. Ifa new skirt 
is bought to accompany a plush basque, it may 
be of narrow-striped velvet, such as is bought for 
$1 25 a yard, or the small-figured brocaded velvet 
at $1 75 or $2. Such a skirt may be full and 
round, aad entirely without trimming, if the young 
lady has sufficient figure to carry off such a dress. 
Bronze plush and velvet made in this way is also 
in great favor, 

The low-priced velvets that are only silk on the 
face are also used for such basques, but these 
qualities show poorly on fitted garments, although 
they do very well for skirts; they are also more 
effective in certain colors—dark green, seal brown, 
or garnet. Black or blue velvets should be of 
better quality than those just mentioned, and are 
made up in more conventional styles with a long 
pelisse, open up the middle behind to the waist, 
and trimmed all around with fur—either black 
fox, beaver, or biack hare. The skirt should 
have a border flounce, a great ruche of satin, or 
else a fur border. Young ladies are reviving the 
moiré skirts worn a generation since by their mo- 
thers, and making a single full round short skirt 
of the best parts of the moiré, and purchasing 
new velvet or plush for a coat that has side pan- 
els extending to the foot of the moiré skirt; this 
is handsome in golden brown moiré for the skirt, 
and darker seal brown plush for the jacket, with 
facings of red or pale blue in the panels. Pretty 
and youthful dresses are made of the inexpensive 
dark green or garnet velvets sold for $2 a yard; 
these have the full round skirt entirely without 
trimming, and a very simply shaped round basque 
with silver or gilt buttons. A pelerine of black 
or brown fur, and a broad round hat of beaver 
set straight on top of the head—not toward the 
back—complete this for the street. Gros grains 
are the most economical purchase at present in 
silks for those who do not insist upon having the 
more lustrous novelties in satin. Dresses recent- 
ly received from Worth are partly composed of 
gros grain, and he has announced his determina- 
tion to restore repped goods to favor. For these 
the prettiest trimmings are solid jet passemente- 
ries and fringes, with a little real Spanish lace. 
The flounces are gathered and bias, though not 
deeply shirred, and there is a fancy for pleated 
fronts, panelled sides, and a great Watteau pleat 
behind instead of apron-front and sash - bow 
drapery. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James McCreexy & Co.; Le Bovuritiier Bro- 
THERS; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Srern Broruers; 
Lorp & Taytor; and Exricn Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Princess of Wales is occupying much the 
position in the world of English fashion that the 
ex-Empress Evg&nte did in the French. Her 
dress at a recent ball given in her honor in the 
Principality was of blue silk, with gauze over- 
dress that appeared to be sprinkled with dia- 
monds; she wore a necklace and pendant and a 
superb coronet of diamonds besides. The Prince 
left his throne-chair beside her on the dais to be 
occupied by people who would be flattered by 
the distinction. 

—Madame Ristori is to act in English next 
season in London. She had to apply twice to 
the hg Lane management for an engagement, 

—Mr. PARNELL has been learning carpentry 
during his imprisonment. 

—Hoaranae ScHNEIDER, the Grande Du- 
chesse, is now tle Comtesse de Brionne. Her 
marriage was a secret for three weeks. She is 
to reside in Italy with her husband, who is the 
— theme of Parisian laughter for gilding 

is escutcheon with her gold. 

—M. BarRTHELEMI SaInT-HILAIRE has become 
very unpopular in the French Foreign Office 





because he insisted on seeing the contents of a 
Russian dispatch bag, and found it, instead of 
papers, full of furs, caviar, boots, and a saddle. 

—Ivan Toureukner? is visiting in England. 
His forth-coming novel aims to show how deep 
is the gulf dividing the Socialism of Russia from 
that of the west of Europe. 

—Mr. SorHern’s widow is dying. 

—The future Empress of Austria bas no health. 
owe has already been obliged to seek refuge in 

taly. 

—The Dublin police are so busy in the city 
that the outskirts are unprotected, and Lord 
ARDILAUN’S new and magnificent mansion of 
St. Anne’s was recently robbed of a great quan- 
tity of plate. 

—The Baron James DE RoruscuiLp, who has 
just died at the early age of thirty-seven, was a 
mun of fine literary and artistic tastes. 

—The former employer of the present Lord 
Mayor of London, wanting a parcel taken to his 
house, and no porter being handy, was so pleased 
by the good-nature and want of pretension of 
a senior clerk who carried it for him, that he 
took him irto partnership, and the clerk is now 
the head of the firm. HoGarts ought to have 
known of .t 

—Atarccent dinner to his tenantry, at Glamis 
Castle, Loid StRaTHMORE said that in the last 
dozen yea:s he had expended on his Scotch pro- 
perty nearly two hundred thousand dollars in 
drains 9ad other improvements, and had in- 
creased his yearly rental but a little over three 
thousand dollars, while the rents had not been 
raised at all on his English property in forty 
years, 

—Ail the Puritans do not live in New Eng- 
land, AtSt. Ives, in Cornwall, a fortnight ago, a 
boat .oad of pilchards could not be sold, because 
taken on a Sunday. The boat and cargo sank 
overnight, and it was held to be a divine dispen- 
sation. 

—RAFFAELLE Montrt, the sculptor, who has 
just died, won his first fame from his veiled statue, 
nod often repeated the effect of making form and 
features show as if under a transparent veil, 
which was but a clever copy of wet muslin over 
the clay model. All his later years were spent 
in ornamental modelling for the great silver- 
smiths. 

—The first case on record of a suit of breach 
of promise of marriage is said to have been 
brought by MARGARET GARDYNER and her 
daughter ALICE against Joun Kecue, of Yppes- 
wych, in 1452, he having, after receipt of money 
on condition of marrying ALicg, married one 
Joan Buoys, “ageyne all good reasou and con- 
science.”’ 

—That electricity will one day supersede all 
the motive powers used by man, and surpass 
them, is the opinion of M. D’ ARSONVILLE. 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON has moved into his 
Official apartment at the Soltykoff House. He 
is pleased with his Russian reception, and is hard 
at work studying up Central Asian and Eastern 
questions. 

—Messrs. Moony and Sankey are having au- 
diences of three thousand people four times a 
day at Newcastle, in England. 

—The South avon and Stour Agricultural So- 
ciety recently made an award of ten dollars to 
an old man of the name of Evemy for sixty-one 
years of uninterrupted service with the Earl of 
Malmesbury. It is satisfactory to those who de- 
sire long life to know that a hundred pounds is 
still paid in yearly pensions to surviving serv- 
ants of Queen CHARLOTTE, and ten pounds still 
to an attendant of King Georce III. 

—Sir Henry Layarp has contributed to the 
exhibition of the Belle Arte, in Venice, objects 
from Samos and Nineveh, stones with cuneiform 
inscriptions, armor, Moorish helmets, and a 
marble torso of a Greek Venus. VALENTINO 
BESAREL, whose family date as sculptors from 
the seventeenth century, contributes exquisitely 
carved furniture. Dr. ANTONIO SALVIATI sends 
a mosaic copy of a sunset by VERNET, said to be 
a masterpiece. There are also samples of an- 
cient and modern Venetian lace, and splendid 
specimens of the new polychrome lace there. 

—King Humbert, anxious to pay his father’s 
extraordinary debts, practices an economy un- 
paralleled by acrowned head. Besides reducing 
the royal stud to a minimum, and diminishing 
the court officials, he has made every exertion 
to sell several of the splendid royal palaces. 

—They settle strikes summarily in some places. 
The compositors on the St. Petersburg Herald 
desiring an increase of wages, and threatening a 
turn-out, were reported to the police, who gave 
them a different sort of turn-out, ordering them 
to leave the country at once, and supplying their 
place, they being nearly all Germaus, with Rus- 
Sians. 

—The original order of General R. E. Lee dis- 
banding the Army of Virginia has been lately 
given to the Missouri Historical Society by Sen- 
ator VEsT. 

—With the exception of one other, Grorer 
REILLY, of Portland, Maine, is the only survivor 
of the Kane arctic expedition. 

—Captain STRACHAN, of the steam-ship Cypri- 
an, Which went down in Carnarvon Bay a few 
weeks since, gave his life-buoy to a child, a 
stow-away, and was lost himself. 

—J. F. Wager, of Sedalia, Missouri, engineer 
on the Missouri Pacific road, saved a heavy pas- 
senger train not very long ago, of which the en- 
gine had jumped the track and broken through 
a bridge, by staying at his post, setting the air- 
brakes, and going down with his engine into the 
Osage River and death. 

—The Imperial Order of the Star of India 
is the decoration lately given to the widow of 
Mr. ADAM, late Governor of Madras, and to the 
wife of Sir James Ferauson, Governor of Bom- 
bay. These ladies can now say ‘“t My stars!’ 
with impunity, if not ‘* My stars and garters !”” 

—The daughter of M. Grévy and her husband 
are to have a set of rooms at the Elysée, and her 
boudoir is to be in telephonic communication 
with the opera-houses, so that she may sit with 
her feet on the fender and hear the music. The 
French papers sum up her happiness statistical- 
ly: Chenonceaux (equal to Warwick Castle), a 
stately mansion and garden in the Rue de l’ Uni- 
versité, the apartments with the operatic teie- 
yhone at the Elysée, the picturesque Mont-Sous- 

audrey, and M. Witson’s devotion. Count 
Bevust’s wedding gift to her was a barcarolle of 
his own composition. Her father gave five thou- 
sand dollars to the poor on her wedding day. 
The poor of Paris, by-the-way, are in luck; the 
late Count Branickr has just left them eight 
million frances. He gave half a million to the 
wounded of the late war. 






















Fig. 1.—Cap ror Extprriy Lapy. 


narrow cape is smoothly faced with satin and bound with velvet, and the crown 
is covered with satin. A bias band of velvet, arranged in folds, extends across 
the crown from the right side of the front to the left side of the back, where it 
is held down with a jet clasp, and upward along the left side, the end being 
hidden under a bow of olive satin ribbon. The ribbon that forms the strings 
is folded and carried from side to side across the back. The mounted head of 
a bird is set on the right side, and under this is fast- 
ened a shaded ostrich tip, which falls over the front 
of the brim. 

The frame of the bonnet Fig. 2 is covered with con- 
dor brown plush, which is plain for the crown and the 
facing, and shirred for the binding and the outside of 
the brim. A narrow double frill covers the 
joining of crown and brim. A piece two 





Fig. 3.—Borper ror Girw’s Frock, 
Figs. 1 anp 2, 


yards and a quarter long of old gold satin rib- 
bon five inches wide is pleated at the middle, 
and fastened down on the top of the crown 
under an iridescent metal clasp; the ends, S Ss 
which form the strings, are carried over the WR 
sides of the crown and under the frill, and are Fig. 1.—Onive Satin anp 
tacked io the edge of the brim. An iridescent VELVET Bonnet. 
clasp, an aigrette, and three fancy feathers— 

one condor brown, one copper-colored, and the third shaded in old gold—are 
set on the front of the bonnet as seen in the illustration. 

The brim of the small capote bonnet Fig. 3 is covered on both sides with 
pleated bronze velvet ; on the outside, strands of shaded brown and gold che- 
nille fringe are fastened between the pleats. The velvet on the crown is 
pleated along the front edge, and drawn together below the centre of the top 
under a gilt clasp. A folded bronze satin ribbon covers the joining of the 
crown and brim, and forms the strings. Upright loops of similar ribbon and 
a gilt clasp trim the right side of the crown. At the top and drooping over the 
left side is a cluster of shaded brown and gold ostrich tips, among which an 


aigrette is fastened. 
Caps for Elderly La- 
dies.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue cap Fig. 1 is made 
of white silk tulle, Au- 
rillac lace two inches and 
a half wide, and lilac sat- 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Frock ror Girt FrRoM 2 TO 4 
Years orp.—Front ann Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 1.—Borper vor Lincerte,—Wuite Emprowery. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 


Winter Bonnets.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue brim of the small poke bonnet 
Fig. 1 is faced with shirred olive satin. 
A bias strip of olive velvet four inches 
and a half wide is gathered along one 
edge, and joined to the inside of the 
brim near the outer edge of the facing ; 
it is then rolled on the outside, pleated 
at the opposite edge, and fastened down 
at the junction of the crown and brim, 
forming at once the binding and the 
outside covering for the latter. 


Fig. 
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1.—Mv.t anp Lace 
LLAR.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Curr’Fror Cot- 








Lak, Fie. 1. 


Bronze Vetvet Bonnet. 





Foipine-ScreEn. 


To the back 

edge of this piece is joined one 
twenty-six inches long and four 
| inches and a half wide, which is 
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in-faced gros grain ribbon, ar- 
ranged on a stiff net frame. 
the frame a straight piece eight- 
een inches long and two inches 
and a half wide is cut; this is 
ng the front edge, 
forming a pciut at the middle, 
and leaving the ends an inch and 
a half wide, then wired and bound 
| with narrow ribbon. 


For 
















Fig. 2.—Cap ror E:perty Lapy. 


sloped on both sides from the middle toward the ends, and wired and bound 
along the lower edge; two triangular pleats are taken in on the upper edge, 
after which it is joined to the first piece. The crown consists of a round piece 
of double white silk tulle, which is box-pleated around the front and joined to 
the frame; the back edge is hemmed to form a shirr, which is drawn together 
with white elastic webbing. The frame is covered with ribbon and edged with 
lace, and trimmed with ribbon loops and ends, lace 
frills, and drooping ends of lace. 

The cap Fig. 2 is made of black figured tulle, and 
trimmed with full ruches of black lace and a spray 
of purple hyacinths. A lace-edged tulle scarf ex- 
tends across the back of the cap, where it is pleat- 
ed in, and forms a short full cape; the ends are 
brought forward and tied. 





Monocram, 


Frock for Girl from 2 to 4 Years 
old.—Figs. 1-3, 

Tue front and back of this white cambric 
frock are gathered to a square yoke at the top, 
and gathered in at the waist. The borders 
that trim it are strips of white lace-striped 
piqué, embroidered with two shades of red cot- 
ton in the manner shown in Fig. 3. The cross 
seam on the solid stripe of the fabric, which forms the middle of the border, 
is in the lighter shade, and the cross stitches on the open-work or lace stripe 
on each side are in the darker. Narrow embroidered edging finishes the 
sleeves, the front, and the bottom of the dress. A ribbon sash is attached at 
the side seams. 


Dress for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue waist of this white batiste dress is tucked, and at the top is edged with 
wide embroidery, and joined to a yoke composed of alternate bands of lace 
and embroidered insertion. Joined to it at the bottom there is a side-pleated 
skirt, which is edged with similar embroidery, headed by a cluster of tucks. 
The neck and the short ‘ a 
puffed sleeves are trim- 
med with lace insertion, 
through which narrow 
pink gros grain ribbon is 
drawn in and out, and 


Fig. 2.—Conpor Brown 
Pivusu Bonner. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 10 4 
Years OLD.—Back AND Front. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Linceri.—Waite EMBROIDERY. 
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with lace edging. A broad pink Surah sash, shirred at the 
middle of the front and on each side, and knotted in the 
back, encircles the dress, 


Cashmere and Velvet Dress.—Figs, 
and 2 















beyond the edge of the frame, and is then turned back 
toward the left side, partly veiling three claret-colored ostrich 
tips which are fastened on that side of the frame. The folds 
of lace are caught together on the centre of the 
frame with a large cut jet clasp. Bows of 
claret-colored satin ribbon trim the front and 
back of the hood. 

















Tue short round skirt of this Russian blue 
cashmere dress is bordered at the bottom with 
a side-pleated flounce of the material, which 
is headed by a wide bias fold of garnet velvet. 
The rest of the skirt is covered by three suc- 
cessive thickly gathered but flat puffs of cash- 
mere, which are separated by two similar 

velvet folds. The panier 
polonaise, which is but- 
toned in the back, has a 


Satin Merveilleux and Furrowed 
Plush Dress.—Figs. 3 and 4, 

Tuts black dress is composed of a trimmed 
skirt and a basque. The former measures for- 
ty-three inches in the front, forty-four inches 
in the back, and two yards and an eighth around 
the bottom. The front 
and side breadths are 


Suran AND VENE- 
TIAN Lace Ficuv- 
CoLar. 


Crére Lisse 
anp Lace 
CoLiar. 





Smrk Mvstin AND 
Lace COLLAR. 























Satin ScRAH AND 
Lace Ficnv-Couiar, 


velvet collar, connected with a narrow pointed 
plastron, and deep velvet cuffs, A fold of gar- 
net velvet, high on the hips, and forming a 





deep point in the front and back, covers the bordered with three lapping side pleati gs ol 
Fig. 4.—Satin Merveit- edge of the full added drapery. The latter is satin merveilleux four inches wide, the lowest 
LEUX AND Frrrowep caught together in the back under a blue sat- of which extends entirely around the skirt ; the Fig —CASHMERE AND 
Pius Dress.—Back. in Surah bow, and is edged at the bottom with uppermost pleating has an upright heading. Vetver Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] a narrow pleating. A satin Surah bow is set Above these pleatings falls a straight square [See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 2.—Dersign iN Darnep Net. 
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Fig. 3.—WHiIsk- 
Broom For Ho.p- 
ER, Fia. 2. 


Fig. 2.—Wnisk- 
Broom Hover, 














on the lowest of 
the velvet folds, 
at the right side 
of the front. 


apron of furrow- 
ed plush. The 
right side of the 
dress is covered 
to the waist with 
similar lapping 
pleatings, which 
are crossed by 
ends of satin rib- 
bon that meet 
under bows. The 


Opera Hood. 

Tur frame re- 
quired for this 
opera hood is 
made of bonnet 
wire, and is of 




























Fig. 1.—Casumere anp VeLvet Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


the same shape 
as the ordinary 
smail capote bon- 
net; it is cover- 
ed inside and out- 
side with claret- 
colored — crape. 
The drapery is 
formed by a 
large Spanish 
lace shawl. The 
point of the 
shawl, which is 
taken to the mid- 
dle of the front, 
is allowed to pro- 
ject four inches 





Fig. 1.—Wnutsk-Broom AND 
Hotper.—|See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


full trimming for 
the back is form- 
ed by two flounces 
twenty-one inch- 
es deep and for- 
ty inches wide. 
The lower of 
these is edged 
with a pleating, 
and bordered 
with two similar 
pleatings ; the up- 
per is trimmed 
with two pleat- 
ings, and both 
are side-pleated 
at the top, where 


3.—Satin MervEILLEUX AND Furrowep Piusn Dress, 


Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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they are fastened on the skirt. The satin basque, 
which is short in the front and sides and long in 
the back, has sleeves and trimming of furrowed 
plush. The long side forms of the back are 
caught together under a large satin merveilleux 
bow, and a smaller bow is set at the bottom of 
the front. 





TEACHING SCHOOL AND 
BOARDING AROUND. 


My thoughts go back to the rosy prime, 
And memory paints anew the scenes 

Afar in the bleak New England clime, 
Thongh half a century intervenes. 

On a highway corner the school-house stands, 
Under an elm-tree broad and tall, 

And rollicking children in laughing bands 
Come at the master’s warning call. 

They pile together their sleds and skates, 
Hang hats and hoods in the entryway, 

And gathering pencils, books, and slates, 
Diligent study succeeds to play. 

A mountain stream turns a gray stone mill, 
That runs with a low and slumberous sound, 

And there in fancy I wander still, 
Teaching school and boarding around. 


Near by is a mansion large and square, 
With doors and casements of faded red, 
A stoop that shades from the summer glare, 
And wood well piled in the sheltering shed. 
There's an ancient barn with swallow holes 
High in the gable, three in a line; 
The lithe bay colt in the deep snow rolls; 
From racks of hay feed the docile kine. 
Closely are huddled the timorous sheep, 
As the flails resound from the threshing-floor; 
The pilfering poultry stealthily creep 
And silently watch at the open door 
For each stray kernel of shelling grain, 
Fall of content was the lot 1 found 
Among the farm folk, honest and plain, 
Teaching school and boarding around. 


The farmer's table has lavish supplies: 
Chicken, and sausage of flavor rare, 
Crullers and cookies, and puddings and pies, 
Are items rich in the bill of fare. 
The teacher sleeps in a full soft bed 
Kept clean for guests in the great spare room, 
With gay chintz curtains over his head 
And blankets wove in the old hand-loom. 
The thrifty wife ere the break of day 
Springs from her rest though the morn is cool, 
And breakfast ended, we haste away 
O’er the shining crust to the district school. 
Here morals are pure and manners sincere, 
And men in the church and state renowned 
Have made the first etep in a high career, 
Teaching school and boardivg around. 


In the moonlight evening long and still 

The youth assemble from many a farm; 
Though the air without is crisp and chill, 

There's a bright wood fire and a welcome warm. 
Nuts and apples are handed around, 

The hands of the clock get a backward turn, 
Innocent frolic and mirth abound 

Till low in their sockets the candles burn. 
Young men and maidens of artless ways 

Are drawn together in groups like this; 
Their hands are joined in the rural plays, 

And «sweet lips meet in the guileless kiss; 
Twin hearts are linked with:a golden chain, 

And love with marriage is early crowned. 
How oft I dream I am there again, 

Teaching school and boarding around! 





(Begun in Haurse's Bazan No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
GHOSTS. 


Mr. Hornpean and Frank Lisle had a pleasant 
journey down to Horndean. Everything, even 
the weather, which had taken up again after one 
wet day, was looking bright for the happy lover 
of Beatrix. It was vexatious that his beautiful 
betrothed should have had all that trouble, and 
Mrs. Mabberley was a fool, but in reality the 
matter did not distress Mr. Horndean. He was 
perfectly indifferent about money, on the simple 
condition that he always had as much as he want- 
ed. He was in high good humor with his friend, 
the ready sacrifice of whose plans and wishes to 
his own did, for once, strike Mr. Horndean as a 
trait of amiability; for he knew how the sun- 
loving soul of the painter hated the English win- 
ter. And he was delighted with their present 
errand at Horndean ; for it had the adornment 
of Beatrix for its object, the rendering of a fresh 
testimony to her beauty, and his worship of it. 
The idea had occurred to Frank Lisle, on the 
occasion of the first discussion of the projected 
fancy ball, that the precious stones which formed 
a portion of the Horndean “ collection,” and es- 
pecially the famous Hungarian garnets, would 
complete the rich and uncommon costume that 
he hoped to induce Beatrix to wear, with striking 
effect. The jewels were ancient, and of consid- 
erable vaiue, and their form was exactly that re- 
quired; the circular head tire of gold, studded 
with uncut stones; the girdle with long ends of 
wrought gold and iron, with clasps, fringes, and 
bosses of the rich red garnets of Bohemia and 
Magyar-land; the stomacher, with its bosses of 
the same ; and the collar and bracelets, of more 
modern date, and extraordinarily fine workman- 
ship, in which a profusion of similar stones was 
employed. Of all the objects in the collection, 
Beatrix admired these garnets the most: there 
were gems of greater value there, but the rich- 
ness and the quaintness of this parure had struck 
her at a glance, and she had been quite interested 
in Mrs. Townley Gore’s account of old Mr. Horn- 
dean’s acquisition of the precious things, and his 
pride in the recognition of their value by rival 








collectors. His heir and successor would have 
continued to regard them as “a parcel of val- 
uable rubbish shut up in a box, and bound to 
stay there’’—according to his contemptuous des- 
ignation of them to Frank Lisle—if they had not 
been glorified by Beatrix’s admiration, and if the 
artistic Frank had not instructed him in their 
beauty; but that they should be used for the 
adornment of his betrothed was a delightful idea. 
Beatrix would be the observed of all observers of 
course, in any costume; but to her success, thus 
splendidly and singularly arrayed, Mr. Horndean 
looked forward with the triumph of a lover, and 
Frank Lisle with the satisfaction of an artist. It 
had been agreed that the friends should go to 
Horndean, select the jewels from the case, of 
which Mr. Horndean had the keys, and take them 
back to London to be arranged for Beatrix’s use. 
She was to know nothing about the matter until 
the parure should be complete; and this was the 
harmless secret which her lover had promised 
should be the very last he would ever keep from 


er. 

Frank Lisle was also very happy in his easy 
way, as they travelled down to Horndean in a 
comfortable smoking-carriage, talking pleasantly 
in the intervals of newspaper-reading. The sun 
was shining, and the face of the earth was fair. 
Mr. Lisle had made up his mind to his friend’s 
marriage. It could not be helped ; the red-haired 
witch was heartily in love, at all events: that said 
more for her than Mr. Lisle had expected; and 
Mr. Horndean’s latest and severest “ fit” was cer- 
tainly keeping him from gambling. 

They arrived at Horndean in time for dinner, 
and late in the evening they went to the long 
great drawing-room, where the cases containing 
the collection were placed, as has already been 
described. A bright wood fire was burning, the 
room was partially lighted; nevertheless its as- 
pect—the long range of cases, now hidden by se- 
curely locked covers that occupied the recesses 
underneath the book-cases, the sheeted cabinets, 
swathed-up Justres, and generally out-of-use fur- 
niture, with which the full-dressed portraits seem- 
ed to be in strange disaccord—was gloomy. 

“T wonder whether old Mr. Horndean ‘ walks ?’”” 
said Frank Lisle. ‘This looks a likely sort of 
place for a ghost. Perhaps he keeps guard over 
his treasures, and won’t like our meddling with 
them. I say, Fred, I hope we sha’n’t see the old 
fellow.” 

Mr. Horndean did not smile, and he made to 
Frank Lisle’s foolish speech rather an odd an- 
swer. 

“Do you?” said he, sadly. “TI think I should 
like to have the chance of saying ‘Thank you,’ 
though only to his ghost.” 

The case that contained the objects in precious 
metals and the jewels was not one of those which 
occupied the recesses under the book-cases ; it was 
a separate structure, and in the centre of the long 
room, between two beautiful inlaid marble tables, 
and exactly opposite to a door, masked by tapes- 
try, that communicated with a small sitting-room 
which Mr. Horndean had used in the summer, 
and had now been made ready for him and Mr. 
Lisle on the short notice given by his letter to 
the housekeeper. This case was composed of 
ebony and thick plate-glass, and it stood on brass 
feet which were screwed to the floor. An oak 
cover fitted over it like an extinguisher, and was 
secured by an iron band passing under the bot- 
tom, over the top, and along the sides; this bar 
was fastened by a padlock. They speedily re- 
moved the cumbrous cover, and revealed the thick 
sheets of glass under which lay the precious col- 
lection of gems, cut and uncut, and the famous 
Hungarian parure, fitted into its white velvet 
case, and ticketed with the date, the origin, and 
the name of the worker in precious metals whose 
cunning skill had produced it. 

“ Here they are,” said Frank Lisle, “and more 
of them than I thought. They will do splendidly, 
when it is all put together. Just look how the 
light gets into and shines out of the red hearts 
of them !” 

Mr. Horndean looked at the jewels with a new 
interest; he could imagine how they would set 
off the smooth creamy whiteness of Beatrix’s 
matchless complexion. He was impatient to see 
her wear them; he hoped they would console 
her for the loss of her pearls. 

They carried the jewels into the little sitting- 
room, having carefully locked the case and re- 
placed the cover, and Frank Lisle set to work at 
once at the drawing, which they were to place, 
with the parure, in the hands of a jeweller. 

“There will not be much to do,” said Frank 
Lisle: “only a few clasps to set right, to mount 
the necklace and stomacher on velvet, and set 
the he» 1 circlet right. There will be plenty of 
time.” 

He went on with his drawing, and Mr. Horn- 
dean smoked and read. He was not in a talka- 
tive mood, and the stillness of the big empty 
house seemed to oppress him. At length Frank 
Lisle completed the sketch to their joint satisfac- 
tion, and after a little desultory talk, and as they 
were parting for the night, 

“ By-the-bye,” said Frank, “ what had we bet- 
ter do with the gimcracks? It won’t do to leave 
them about here; Mrs. Grimshaw will think there 
has been a robbery, and the thieves have aban- 
doned a portion of the spoil, if these are found 
on the table in the morning.” 

“Take them to your room, and put them in 
your bag. And, Frank, remind me to tell the old 
lady to-morrow that we have taken these things : 
she ought to know of their removal. I suppose 
you will be early, as usual, and I shall be late, as 
usual, in the morning.” 

“Yes. I shall be off for a walk as early as I 
can; but I shall be back in plenty of time for 
our start at twelve.” 

He wrapped the antique parure up in a hand- 
kerchief, deposited the packet in his dressing- 
bag, and after a final admiring contemplation of 
his sketch, bethought him that as he contempla- 





ted a long walk in the Chesney Manor and Notley 
Woods early on the following morning, he had 
better get to sleep at a reasonable hour. 

When Mr. Horndean was alone, the depression 
that had come over him increased. He felt rest- 
less; he hated the stillness; he wanted to think 
of Beatrix, of nothing but Beatrix, and he could 
not. Was the glass falling? Was a storm com- 
ing? He was sensitive to things of that kind, 
and he drew back the window-curtains and look- 
ed out, almost hoping to see an angry sky, with 
black scudding clouds, and menace in it. But 
there was nothing of the kind; the sky was se- 
rene, and the moon was shining unveiled. Mr. 
Horndean drew the curtains together with a clash, 
and sat down before the fire, stirring the logs, 
and finding a relief in the crackle with which 
they flung off their sparks. What was the matter 
with him? Why did the past intrude itself now, 
of all times, upon him—the needless, dead, irre- 
versible, unmeaning past? Was it Frank Lisle’s 
jesting mention of that old friend, that generous 
benefactor, whose patience he had so sorely tried, 
whose kindness he had so ill repaid, from whose 
death-bed he had been absent (but that at least 
was no fault of his own), that had done this ? 
There were ghosts that took no form, and yet 
couid haunt men in the broad daylight of their 
lives, in the full sunshine of their happiness, com- 
ing back long after they had been laid, and bring- 
ing the chill of doubt and presentiment with them. 
What was this that was in the air: ard him, 
threatening, intangible, formless, but so real that 
his skin shivered and his heart sank at its pre- 
sence? What was this that the fair face of his 
betrothed Beatrix could not shut out when he 
summoned it up before his mind’s eye, and ad- 
dressed the beautiful image in murmured words 
of passionate endearment? Whatever it was, he 
was determined to drive it away by all the ppo- 
sition which a happy lover’s rehearsal of his bliss 
could offer it. He would write to Beatrix. His 
letter would reach her only a little before his own 
arrival, but so much the better; she would meet 
him with that wonderful look in her starry eyes, 
and that intoxicating tone in her low clear voice, 
which made him half mad while their spell was 
upon him, What could all the ghosts of all the 
past, or even that one ghost which, of them all, he 
feared the most—that ghost gliding horribly near 
him now—do to him then? He almost laughed 
aloud as he defied them. 

Mr. Horndean wrote on steadily for two hours. 
Never before had he written so long a letter, an ! 
as he sealed it he wondered whether Beatrix 
would keep it always or burn it at once. He had 
said so much in that letter; he had poured out 
his whole soul to her; he had made vows and 
protestations of love such as he had never utter- 
ed to her in speech, even in the most assured mo- 
ments of their solitude and their happiness; he 
had revealed and admitted her empire over him 
with lavish adulation such as she had never yet 
received from him; for there was no restraining 
touch of that cynical hardness which even toward 
him Beatrix showed, to check him in the worship 
he was offering to her now, It was such a letter 
as some women could not bear to keep, lest it 
should sometime come to be a mocking memori- 
al of a dead passion—these would be women who 
knew the world; it was such a letter as some wo- 
men could not bear fo destroy, holding it an assur- 
ance of the immortality of their treasure—these 
would be women who knew nothing of the world. 
Mr. Horndean was well aware that Beatrix was 
of the former class ; but he did not reason at all 
upon the question that suggested itself. Some 
day he would ask her what she had done with 
his last love-letter; for this would be his last ; 
they were not again to be a day without meeting 
until their marriage. He placed the packet in 
full view upon the mantel-shelf, and, the ghosts 
being all gone, his serenity restored, and his mind 
exclusively full of Beatrix, was about to undress, 
when his eye fell on the coat he had worn that 
morning, and he remembered that at the moment 
of starting he had put some unopened letters into 
its breast pocket. He had not thought of them 
until now, when he resumed his seat, and looked 
over them. They consisted of two or three notes 
of no importance, and a letter bearing an Indian 
postmark, which was evidently unwelcome. Mr. 
Horndean looked at the address with a strange 
aversion, the expression of one in whose memory 
a jarring chord is struck, and with a visible ef- 
fort opened and read the letter. Presently he 
let it fall into the fender, and sat like a man 
stricken with death, pale and motionless, The 
time passed, and save when he passed his hand 
across his forehead, and uttered a deep sigh, he 
remained in the same seemingly paralyzed state. 
The night was far advanced, the candles were 
guttering in the sockets, the last spark had died 
out amid the gray ashes of the charred logs, when 
he rose, shivering, and threw himself upon his 
bed. The vague presence had taken form now, 
and was close upon him ; he knew the ghost now. 

It was after eleven o’clock on the following day 
when Frank Lisle, coming in out of breath, but 
in high spirits, found Mr. Horndean waiting for 
him, but without any appearance of being pre- 
pared for their journey. 

“T was almost afraid I should be late, Fred,” 
said Mr. Lisle. “I have had a run for it, but sup- 
pose my watch is wrong, as usual. I ought to 
have allowed for that, like Captain Cuttle.” 

“You have plenty of time. Where have you 
been ?” 

“ T started for Notley, and had a pleasant walk : 
the hedges were all sparkling with the sun on the 
night frost. They’re getting on capitally with the 
restoration of the spire. I saw the postman, and 
old Bob, the carrier. I wish I hadn’t been too 
modest to ask him to sell me his red waistcoat ; 
it’s fifty years old at least, and the tone is won- 
derful. Then I turned into the Manor, and tak- 
ing the short-cut through the shrubbery, by the 
copper beech, you know, whom should I meet but 
Mr. Warrender, two little girls, and a white dog 





—my white dog—the one whose leg I mended in 
the autumn.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember, you told me about it,” 
said Mr. Horndean, hurriedly, and stooping to 
poke the fire unnecessarily. 

“The children recognized me; I introduced 
myself, and in a few minutes I found myself en- 
rolled as a volunteer on a holly and ivy cutting ex- 
pedition. My young friends were very unwilling 
to part with me when I had to leave them—by 
which time the attendant gardener’s wheelbarrow 
was filled—and very anxious that I should join 
them in the afternoon, when they are going to 
‘dress up’ the church they call ‘Uncle’s’ for 
Christmas.” 

“Where is the church, and why do they cail it 
their ‘ uncle's’ ?” 

“Tt is the little Catholic church, with a pretty 
cottage within the inclosure, near the west lodge 
of Chesney Manor. I suppose the children call 
it their uncle’s because it is chiefly supported by 
him. Mr. Warrender is the only Catholic among 
the gentry about here.” 

“T understand it now. Well?” 

“T walked back with them to the house, and 
Mr. Warrender invited me to dine, and asked me 
to invite you, but I explained our flying visit, and 
came away.” 

“Did you see no one else ?” 

“ No—not belonging to the family. I caught 
a glimpse of the governess at the door as the 
children ran up the steps to her. Such a pretty 
girl, Fred! I did not observe her when I saw the 
children the first time. She is quite beautiful. 
But, my dear fellow,” added Frank, as he came 
hastily toward Mr. Horndean, and looked curious- 
ly at him, “there’s something wrong with you. 
What is the matter? Are you ill? Have you 
heard any bad news?” 

“T have.” 

“ What is it 2” 

“T can not tell you.” 

“You can not tell me! Why, Fred, what do 
you mean? There you stand, looking ill, and as 
if you had not slept all night, and you acknow- 
ledge something has happened, and you can not 
tell me what it is!” 

“T can not tell you now,” repeated Mr. Horn- 
dean, laying his hand heavily on Frank Lisle’s 
shoulder, “but I will before long. I am in a 
great difficulty, a great difficulty, Frank, and you 
must help me, as you always do; only this time 
you must help me blindfold for a little. I must 
be alone here to-day. It is indispensable; there 
is something I must do—you shall know it all 
soon, very soon; but I must be alone until it is 
done. I want you to go up to town—you must 
start in ten minutes—taking the things with you, 
to settle about them with the jewellers, and just 
when Beatrix will be expecting me, to send to her 
word that I shall be detained here until late to- 
morrow by business. Will you do this, Frank ?” 

“Of course I will, but—” 

“You don’t understand it. No, but do I not 
promise that you shall know? I will tell you all 
about it when I come up to town.” 

“Is there any reason why I should not return ? 
For how long do you want to be alone ?” 

“For only a few hours.” 

“Then I will come back to-night. You need 
not see me until morning if you don’t like; but 
your looks are not at all to my mind, and I shall 
come back to-night, by the last train, very likely, 
but to-night. There’s the dog-cart ; and there go 
my bag and my coat into it. Good-by, Fred.” 

“ Good-by, Frank. You shall know all to-mor- 
row.” 

They shook hands and parted. Mr. Horndean 
did not go to the door with his friend, but so 
soon as the dog-cart had disappeared, he remain- 
ed lost in thought for some time, and then return- 
ed to hisown room. There he took a small pack- 
et from the tray of a dispatch-box, placed it in 
his pocket-book, and came down stairs again. 
A few minutes later he left the house, passed 
through the shrubbery, jumped the iron fence 
which formed the boundary between the Chesney 
Manor lands and his own, and striking into the 
path that led through Chesney Wood from east 
to west, was soon lost to sight among the stems 
of the gaunt leafless trees. 

In the mean time Mrs. Masters’s little daugh- 
ters had been relating the incidents of their 
morning walk to their mother, who was kept in 
the house by a cold, and Miss Rhodes, who had 
gladly availed herself of that pretext to remain 
with her. 

“Tippoo Sahib knew the strange gentleman at 
once,” said Maggie, cutting out Maud in volubil- 
ity and circumstantiality, “and he was so glad to 
see him ; he sniffed and barked and hopped like 
anything. And the strange gentleman knew him, 
and spoke to Uncle John, and then he came with 
us to cut the holly and ivy, and I like him so 
much that I mean to marry him when I am as 
tall as Miss Rhodes.” 

“ And he drew a picture of the copper beech 
that Uncle John is so fond of, before we came 
home,” struck in Maud, gaspingly, “and took 
Moo-Cow’s portrait, and Jack’s too”—Jack was 
a donkey—* and oh, do tell me, Miss Rhodes, 
what is a bit of an artist ?” 

“A bit of an artist ?” said Mrs. Masters, smil- 
ing. ‘ Why do you want to know that ?” 

“Because the gentleman said his name was 
Frank Lisle, and hb. was a pit of an artist, and I 
should like to marry him too, when he comes 
back.” 

Mrs. Masters glanced at Helen in alarm. Here 
was what she had dreaded come upon them! 
Here was that she had endeavored to conceal 
revealed by an accident, which she might easily 
have foreseen to be a probable 1e. What was 
to be done now? She sent the children to their 
nurse before she spoke again, and when she and 
Helen were alone, she said to her, tenderly : 

“I have been very wrong, my dear girl. I have 
known for some time that this man was‘ the 
habit of coming to Horndean, and that re 
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might be danger of your meeting him, and I did 
not tell you, fearing to disturb your peace, and 
because I heard that he had gone abroad for the 
whole winter. Of course the risk of your meet- 
ing him now can be averted ; but I wish you could 
have been spared this shock.” 

“There is some mistake,” said Helen, who was 
deadly pale, but quite composed. “TI distinctly 
remember the person who set Tippoo’s leg. I 
was with the children when the accident happen- 
ed. I saw the gentleman, and spoke to him then. 
He was a perfect stranger to me.” 

“ And yet his name is Frank Lisle, and he is 
Mr. Horndean’s friend.” 

“Yes. Itis strange. It seems almost impos- 
sible that there should be another of the same 
name, also Mr. Horndean’s friend ; but this gen- 
tleman is not—he.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronvenr. } 


T is so long since we have said anything about 
wrappings that we will give some space to 
these garments, so indispensable at this season 
of the year. Nevertheless, it is difficult to de- 
scribe all the styles that burst forth under the 
different names of mantles, pelisses, visites, etc, 
Almost all are of the same shape at bottom, but 
are infinitely varied by the arrangement of trim- 
mings, the sleeves (which are much more graceful 
than those of last year), the capes which are add- 
ed, and which are greatly diversified, the combina- 
tion of stuffs, etc., ete. Columns would be need- 
ed to mention all that are worn; we will content 
ourselves with indicating a few of the leading 
styles. A desirable model for morning or car- 
riage is made of marron vigogne. The top has 
a shoulder-piece concealed by a pleated cape a 
little longer behind than in front. The back and 
fronts are attached to this shoulder-piece by box 
pleats, which are sewed on ten inches, and then 
left to spread out and lose themselves in the full- 
ness. The bottom is trimmed with three rows of 
satin ribbon four mches wide, set on flat, four 
inches apart. A large bow of satin ribbon, with 
flowing ends, closes the wrapping in front. The 
sleeves are covered behind by the cape, and are 
draped on the arms so as to simulate a second 
cape. Both the neck and sleeves are edged with 
a thick satin ruche. 

Although their length is a characteristic fea- 
ture of the winter wrappings, it is quite permis- 
sible to wear shorter ones, which, however, exact 
more trimming; those of velvet have one or two 
pleated satin flounces, partly covered with black 
lace, lustreless passementeries, etc. For instance, 
we have seen a wool visite of medium length the 
back and fronts of which were striped with length- 
wise velvet bands two inches wide, converging to- 
ward the top. The neck and sleeves were edged 
with velvet ruches, and a velvet ruche was set 
underneath the bottom so as to emerge a little 
way beyond the edge. Others have side panels 
of velvet, and are full enough in the back to form 
pleats at the waist line, These pleats tacked to 
the belt are much in vogue, There are very short 
visites presenting the appearance of a double 
cape, the lower one of which is draped by a large 
bow with long ends which spread out over the 
pouf of the dress, while the upper one forms the 
sleeves. This garment must be very richly trimmed 
with chenille fringe mixed with lustreless passe- 
menterie and jet. If made of the same fabric as 
the dress, it may be simpler. As a very elegant 
type of this style, we will mention a charming 
little visite, very short, and draped at the waist. 
This is of light chamois-colored cloth, with appli- 
cation of marron velvet. But what distinguishes 
it is that its great width, which permits of no kind 
of seam, shows that it can not be cut from cloth 
in the piece, but is woven just as it is. This styl- 
ish garment is simply trimmed with bows of satin 
ribbon at the throat, 

Visites made from India shawls will be more 
and more in vogue, but, as we have already said, 
this requires artistic handling; the designs must 
be ingeniously arranged, and above all, the cashi- 
mere must be fine; lined with silk, and trimmed 
with fine plush and passementerie to match, these 
wrappings are elegant and comfortable, though it 
requires an ardent devotion to fashion to sacrifice 
an heirloom like a fine India shawl to a transient 
style. 

Among all these wrappings the tailor-cut jack. 
et retains a prominent place; but as changes are 
indispensable, there is a little variety in details ; 
for instance, revers are simulated on the skirt, 
the side forms are left open a little way at the 
bottcm, and one is slightly rounded and made 
to lap over the other as in men’s coats. We 
need not say that they are not the accompani- 
ment of elegant toilettes, but are worn with sim- 
ple wool dresses, linen collars, and masculine cra- 
vats. 

We will conclude with a few details concern- 
ing one or two pretty toilettes that we have seen. 
A very simple one was of Havana brown wool 
trimmed with dark blue velvet. The skirt was 
pleated the whole length in front, the pleats be- 
ing laid in contrary directions so as to meet, that 
is, alternately to the left and the right. Over 
this was a polonaise or princesse dress opening 
to show the tablier ; the corsage had round points, 
and was double-breasted, with revers of blue vel- 
vet; the sides were straight, and were fastened 
to the skirt under large velvet pockets; the back 
was wholly princesse, and was very long, with a 
train attached, which was looped up in graceful 
pleats so as to show a round petticoat edged with 
a flounce six {aches wide, which showed beneath 
the pleats of the first skirt. 

A dress of glacé begonia-leaf wool also merits 
description, The skirt was slashed at the bot- 
tom some ten inches in length and twice that dis- 
te oe in width, and turned back to form revers, 
tii space thus formed being filled in by fan- 





shaped pleatings of satin. The rest of the dress, 
of course, was trimmed in the same style, the 
basque with revers opening over a satin pleating, 
and the sleeves and cuffs ornamented in the same 
manner, Paniers were formed of a satin scarf 
drawn over the hips, and draped in a pouf be- 
hind. 

We will add to the trimmings already mention- 
ed open-work passementeries with a foundation of 
bright colors, and passementeries formed of varie- 
gated beads; these are used for the borders of 
over-skirts and skirts, and even fortabliers. They 
may be used, but not abused, on ball and evening 
dresses. As a complement of the toilette, the fan 
plays an important part, and must match the 
dress in color, style, etc. The size is a little 
above the mediun. Ostrich-feather fans are 
most in favor; they are ombré, white, or dark, 
and are generally mounted in shell or light am- 
ber. Shell is greatly in vogue, and is used for 
innumerable fancy articles—bracelets, pins, but- 
tons, diadems, combs, ete. Inlaid with gold or 
old silver, it is truly artistic and beautiful. 

Emmecine Raymonp., 





OHRISTENINGS. 

i a less ceremony about a christening the 
better. ‘t is only considered necessary to 
invite the godfathers and godmothers, the near 
relativuaomf the infant, and the most intimate 
friends of the parents; so that the party need 
not exceed the number of twenty or thirty peo- 
ple. Godfathers and godmothers are, of course, 
usually chosen for their long friendship to the 
parents, their social position, and their banking 
account, the two last-named attributes being im- 
portant to the small stranger setting out on life’s 
jouwney. A father can not ask a man in a much 
higher social position than himself to look after 
the “ spiritual” welfare of his boy or girl unless 
he is a friend of his, and not merely an acquaint- 
ance; and this, of course, applies to ladies of 
higher social grade than the parents as well, 
The blameless Miss Tox, in Dombey and Son, was 
chosen to be Paul’s godmother from the fact of 
her humble position, together with a decided in- 
clination to lick the boots of the great man. But 
motives like these do not actuate many new-made 
parents, and the persons most likely to advance 

the child in life are usually chosen. 
It would be considered a breach of etiquette to 


orefuse to act as a child’s sponsor unless there 


were very urgent and obvious reasons for not do- 
ing so. It is considered a compliment to be ask- 
ed to stand as sponsor, there being no disagree- 
able duties attached to the office in this country, 
In the Greek Church it would be impossible for 
the godfather and godmother of a child to marry 
each other if they were so inclined, The making of 
at least one handsome present is necessary; many 
people go on “remembering” their godchildren 
until their death, when these lucky ones discover 
that they are “ remembered” in the will. 

The presents usually given take the form of 
plate—silver mugs, forks, knives, spoons, tea- 
pots, milk-jugs, sugar-basins, coffee-pots, cake- 
baskets, claret-jugs, and other articles of value. 
But as these things generally get used by the par- 
ents long before the child grows up, a good idea 
would be to send the child a check for some con- 
siderable sum, which being invested would ac- 
cumulate interest for a good many years, A pre- 
sent of five hundred dollars, invested at five per 
cent., would have more than doubled its value in 
twenty years, so that when the child arrives at 
years of discretion it would have over a thousand 
dollars to spend. 

We hear that checks are now often sent to 
brides as wedding presents, and a very sensible 
idea it is. Perhaps it would be more appropriate 
in the case of the christening of a baby boy, as it 
is not difficult to imagine what a young lady would 
find useful or pretty in a new home; boys, on the 
other hand, get distributed all over the world, so 
that a sailor might find a Venetian mirror of 
small use, and an Australian sheep farmer think 
solid silver mugs and jugs but a doubtful benefit. 

To come, then, to the ceremony itself. Invi- 
tations, either printed on cards or paper to be had 
for the purpose, are sent out a fortnight before, 
requesting the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. So-and- 
So’s company at the church at such a time—the 
afternoon being the best—and to “ breakfast” aft- 
erward at the house of the parents. Ceremonies 
like these should always be put off as late in the 
day as possible, as people are not very sociable 
directly after breakfast. 

The father and mother, accompanied by the 
nurse and child, must arrive at the church punc- 
tually at the time named in the invitation. There 
they are met by the clergyman, the sponsors, and 
the other guests. Gathering round the font, the 
christening is then proceeded with as quickly as 
possible. It is usual for the godmother of high- 
est rank to take a girl from the nurse’s arms and 
place her in those of the officiating clergyman. 
Directly the ceremony is over, the party drive 
back to the house of the parents, where the 
“breakfast” is at once served. The presents, 
sent a day beforehand, should be placed on a ta- 
ble in the drawing-room where they could be 
seen, with the names of the givers attached on a 
card or slip of paper. It is usual to invite the 
clergyman to lunch. 

The lunch, or breakfast, should be very much 
the same in character and way of being served 
as a wedding breakfast; that is to say, there 
should be soup, hot and cold entrées, poultry, 
game, sweets, jellies, creams, ices, and fruit. The 
usual light wines should be given—Champagne, 
claret, sherry, sauterne, etc. 

If in summer, the ladies invited and the god- 
mother should wear much the same kind of cos- 
tumes as at a wedding, and should, of course, re- 
tain their bonnets during breakfast. In winter, 
handsome dark velvets and furs should be worn, 
the thicker wraps being left in the hall on re- 





turning to the house. Speech-making is but lit- 
tle indulged in now, but some old-fashioned peo- 
ple still propose the health of the father, mother, 
and child, after which the father must rise and 
return thanks for his wife and himself. 

The table should be handsomely decorated with 
flowers, and pretty menus put about. After break- 
fast, it is usual for the baby to be brought down 
by the head nurse and handed round for inspec- 
tion. Babies are always dressed in white for a 
christening ; white embroidered or lace robe, 
short sleeves tied with satin ribbons, white satin 
hat or bonnet, and large white cloak of satin or 
cashmere, The mother, even though quite young, 
should not dress entirely in white at the christen- 
ing of her child, but she could wear cream or 
very pale colors, 

Many people prefer to give a christening din- 
ner, which is certainly a more sociable entertain- 
ment,-in which case the sponsors and guests 
should separate at the church door after the con- 
clusion of the religious ceremony, returning in 
the evening to dinner. At a christening dinner 
the baby should be handed round before the 
guests go down stairs. 





Monogram. 


See illustration on page 788, 


Turis monogram for a handkerchief is worked with 
fine embroidery cotton in satin and overcast stitch. 


Mull and Lace Collar and Cuff.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 788. 


Tur collar consists of a band of double mull an inch 
wide and fifteen inches long, to the upper edge of 
which two mull side-pleatings are joined. The upper 

leating is an inch and a half, and the under one two 
nches wide; both are edged with lace an inch and a 
half wide. ‘The cuff is composed of two similar pleat- 
ings joined to a band nine inches long. 


Toilette Cushion. 
See illustration on page 788, 


Tus toilette cnshion is covered with claret-colored 
plush. The top is ornamented with a three-cornered 
piece of olive woollen brocade which covers half the 
cushion. The ground figures in the brocade are all 
edged with purl (silk and gold thread twisted), and are 
embroidered with open stitches in gold thread and in 
silk, the flowers being in two shades of pink, and the 
leaves and stems in olive. The straight sides of the 
brocade are edged with narrow olive wool loop fringe, 
which is ornamented with loops of purl, and the diag- 
onal edge is covered by a ag of olive galloon that is 
ornamented with a Greek border in purl, and with 
stitches in red silk. The cushion is edged with claret 
silk cord, and finished at the corners with silk ball tas- 
sels in claret and old gold. 


Folding Screen. 
See illustration on page 788, 


Tur wooden frame of this three-leaved folding screen 
is covered with olive velvet, which is stretched smooth- 
ly around it and tacked down. The panels are of olive 
velvet embroidered in the designs shown in the illus- 
tration. The iris buds and blossoms are in silk, shades 
of purple and yellow, and the rest of the design in 
crewel wool, brown for the cat-tails, and shades of 
olive for the leaves and grasses. After the panels are 
embroidered, they are lined and tacked to the frame, 
and the edges of both the panel and binding are cov- 
ered with a row of pe. which is fastened down 
with gilt-headed tacks. Each of the panels is edged 
with fringe at the bottom, 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 788. 


Turse borders are worked on cotton or linen cam- 
bric with fine embroidery cotton in button-hole, over- 
cast, and ladder stitch. 


Surah and Venetian Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 789. 


Tuts fichu-collar consists of a strip of cream-colored 
Surah a yard long and three inches wide, which is 
shirred four times at intervals of half an inch at the 
top, and edged at the bottom with Venetian lace three 
inches and a half wide. The shirring is set on a band 
of double foundation fourteen inches long and an inch 
and a half wide. The foundation for the jabot in front 
is a piece of stiff net three inches wide and four long; 
on this is set a fan-shaped pleating made of a strip 
of Surah four inches wide, which is edged with lace. 
The jabot is sewed to the right side of the band, and 
the collar is tied with ends of cream satin ribbon, 


Silk Muslin and Lace Collar. 
See illustration on page 789, 


Tuts collar requires as a foundation a round band 
an inch and a half wide. A strip of double silk mus- 
lin a yard and a half long and two inches wide, edged 
at the bottom with lace three inches and a half wide, 
is box-pleated, joined to the upper edge of the band, 
and turned down over it. The muslin is tacked down 
on the fonndation under loops and ends of cream satin 
ribbon set at regular intervals between the pleats. A 
jabot is attached to the left end of the collar, which 
consists of a stiff net back three inches wide and four 
long, on which two lapping side-pleatings are set. 
The latter are made of strips of silk muslin half a 

ard long and two inches wide, which are edged with 
ace. A satin ribbon bow is set on the jabot. 


Crépe Lisse and Lace Collar. 
See illustration on page 789. 


Tue top of this collar is a band of double founda- 
tion an inch and a quarter wide, which is covered with 
blue satin ribbon, the ends of which are tied in the 
front, and over which cream lace three inches wide is 
laid. To the lower edge of the band is joined a strip 
of cream ciépe lisse a yard and a half long and three 
inches wide, which is ed with lace on the lower 
edge and the rounded ends. The crépe lisse is side- 

leated along the top, reducing the length to thirteen 
Schet, shirred in three rows below the pleating, and 
then pleated to the lower edge. 


Designs in Darned Net.—Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 789. 


Turse designs, which are suitable for bordering 
fichus, for lace insertions, etc., are darned in strips of 
Brussels net with fine linen floss, 


Whisk-Broom and Holder.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 789. 


Fig. 1 shows the broom secured in the basket-work 
holder, The handle and the top of it are covered with 
shirred bias claret-colored satin as shown in Fig. 83 
the handle is encircle’ y light blue satin ribbon, which 


terminates in a bo 1 trimme# at the top with light 


blue ball tase’ . Older ‘wig. 2) is button-hole 
stitched at *' an’ lower edges with claret-col- 
ored chet -aich ix then wound with light blue 


filoselle It is e circled by a band of olive vel- 
veteen, \. uic! is overiaid with two rows of gold lace, 
the straight edges pe along the middle. The lace 
is crossed with claret-colored chenille in two shades, 
and a large cross stitch in blue filoselle is worked in each 
diamond-shaped space. Stitches in chenille and filo- 





selle are between the points of the lace. A blue silk 
cord is attached at the sides of the hold, and knotted 
to form a loop at the top. A blue satin ribbon bow is 
fastened on the knot, and a similar bow on the holder 
below each end of the cord. 


Satin Surah and Lace Fichu-Collar, 
See illustration on page 789, 


Tur foundation for this collar is a straight band of 
double foundation an inch and a half wide and four- 
teen inches long. On this is set a strip of ivory white 
satin Surah a yard and a quarter long and four inches 
wide, which is edged at the bottom and both ends with 
Aurillac lace of the same width. The satin Surah is 
shirred in three rows at an inch from the lower edge, 
and side-pleated at the upper, by which it is joined to 
the band. The jabot for the front consists of a stiff 
net back eight inches long and two inches and a half 
wide, on which a lace-edged satin Surah pleating and 
& lace fall are arranged. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

IntTERESTED.—The manner of transferring embroid- 
ery designs is fully explained in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
xL 


Supsorrser rrom Sprincrieiy.—Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV., and you will find. 
the latest suggestions we can give you. 

F, A. 8.—Have white blinds in each division of your 
bay-window, and put draped curtains in the arch next 
the room. If you prefer it, have French sash curtains 
of scrim, drawn to move with the sashes, or else have 
your shades fringed, or lightly embroidered, or edged 
with lace. 

Lituian.—Get dark green flannel or else brown 
Cheviot for a winter school dress for a girl of sixteen. 
Make it with a pleated hunting jacket fitted over a 
close lining, with belt and Byron collar. Then have 
a pleated skirt and apron over-skirt, with stitched 
edges for the only trimming, or else add rows of braid 
on the over-skirt, and make the skirt plain, with tucks 
near the foot. 

Penetore.—Keep your guipure lace yet a little 
longer, as it has not been fully restored to fashion as 
was predicted. 

Jxesiz.—Any large furnishing store in New York 
will supply you with long kid gloves that draw on 
without buttoning. The heavy Biarritz gloves begin 
as low as 75 cents a pair for the shortest length, bat 
fine qualities of kid will cost twice as much or more. 
We do not give addresses in this column, 

F. E. D.—Make your plaid dress with a long polo- 
naise and short skirt, or else in the way cloth and 
Cheviot dresses are made, with a hunting jacket, apron 
over-skirt, and pleated skirt, merely stitched by ma- 
chine, or else bordered with plush of a dark rich color. 

One InteRestep.—At a full-dress wedding in the 
evening the groom and best man wear plain un- 
trimmed shirt fronts, with one large stud of gold or a 
jewel, a narrow turned-over or standing collar, accord- 
ing to fancy, and a folded white lawn tie. The cuffs 
are square-cornered, meeting when fastened by the 
linked sleeve-buttons. Read further hints in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIV. Youshould 
provide the best man with gloves, button-hole bou- 
quet, and a carriage. The swallow-tail full-dress suit 
is confined to evenings, and is accompanied by white 
kid gloves. At day weddings the frock-coat is used; 
and it is the fashion at present for the groom and at- 
tendants to omit gloves at day weddings. 

Sunsoriser.—Bazar No, 27, Vol. XII., dated July 5, 
1879, contains an article on “ Treasury Girls.” 

Viretnta.—Various recipes for stuining wood were 
given in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XL. 

Reaprr.—You will be safe in purchasing a seal-skin 
sacque or long cloak. Read all about them in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. XIV. 

Her.—Use your jetted fringe by all means. It is 
still stylish, yet the fashion may not last. Hawe one 
double box pleat pressed flatly, instead of three, in 
your Cheviot hunting jacket, and have two single box 
pleats in front, with the lapped double breast and two 

rows of buttons between these pleats. 

K. B.—Get bronze green plush for your skirt, and 
make it with two wide box pleats behind, and merely 
a narrow pleated frill on the edge. 

Ciara M.—It is not the correct thing for ushers to 
wear dress suits at 9 a.m., or at any hour of the day. 
Full-dress suits are not put on until evening by gen- 
tlemen. Read all about gentlemen’s clothing in New 
York Fashions of a late Bazar. 

L. A.—You should write to any of the fancy stores 
that advertise in the Bazar for information about can- 
vas, its width, prices, etc. 

Lena.—Moiré skirts with plain gored front, two box 
pleats behind, and a great ruche at the foot, will be 
worn with plush basques of the same, or of contrast- 
ing color. 

Hoositer.—Make your gray flannel suit with a hunt- 
ing jacket, or else a Jersey waist. Then have a pleat- 
ed skirt like a kilt, and an apron scarf drapery tied in 
a large soft bow behind. For your plum-colored silk 
get narrow striped velvet or else plush for a basque, 
and have a full silk skirt with a border of the velvet 
or plush, 

A Sunsortser.—A brunette with plenty of color in 
her cheeks will look well in dark myrtle green—either 
cloth, cashmere, or velvet; but if she is pale, a very 
dark garnet or terra cotta red would suit her. Em- 
broidery for trimming cashmere should be done in the 
color of the cashmere—not in the various shades of 
flowers and leaves represented in the pattern. 

Mrs. Mayo.— Do not alter your circular except to 
remove the ball fringe, and have the edges stitched. 
Have the plush jacket fitted closely, like a basque. 
Make a basque and pleated skirt of the cashmere, and 
put satin scarf drapery on the skirt and basque. 

Puttapeirata.—For a very cheap screen you can 
buy either cretonne or wall-paper that represents tiles 
or has other Japanese designs, and mount it on a 
clothes-horse of smallest size, which you should first 
blacken like ebonized wood. 

H. L. H.—Don’t alter any of the dresses already 
made. Have your black camel’s-hair made up like a 
cloth dress in tailor fashion. Get bronze moiré, not 
striped, to trim your satin Surah, and add to this some 
rich embroidery or else bronzed Spanish lace. For 
your Ulster have dark bottle green cloth made in Mo- 
ther Hubbard style, with a pleated flounce around the 
bottom. 

A. E. K.—A Russian sable muff will be a very safe 
purchase. It is a pity the cloak sent you is not brown 
plush or else green cloth, with marabout feather bor- 
der, as green and brown now go together, However, 
if your black cloak is very long, it does not matter 
what dress is worn beneath it. 

Minnie.—The bridegroom should wear a frock-coat 
when the bride wears a travelling dress, and he, as weil 
as other gentlemen, at a day wedding may omit gloves ; 
but the bride and her mother and lady guests should 
all wear gloves, 
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AUTUMN SHOPPING. 
THE SOLILOQUY. 


Tue autumn sun begins to shine, 
The autumn wind to blow; 

Tis time that on this brow of mine 
An autumn hat should show ; 

I'll hie me to the milliner, 
The latest styles to know. 


THE SHOPPING. 


She tried me in a cone-shaped hat— 
I’m rather tall and thin; 

She tried for something broad and flat, 
My kind regard to win— 

My head looked like a stunted nut 
An o’ergrown burr within. 


She tossed, with hand that did not crush, 
Felts, furs, and velvets o'er; 

Old gold chenille and moleskin plush 
She thought I should adore: 

She seemed to think my purse was flush 
To buy up all the store. 


She said, “ Here’s something very neat ; 
You can not pass it by.” 

I looked: a gaudy parrakeet 
Had spread its wings to fly. 

“Try this:” a pair of tiger’s feet 
Upon the brim did lie. 


“ Now here’s a lovely thing in fur, 
Topped with a gray rat’s head.” 

Oh, horrors! and I looked at her, 
Not sure of what she said. 

She smiled, and said, consolingly, 
“Of course the rat is dead.” 


Upon my brow, as on a stone, 
A cock with glassy eye 

Was laid, with helpless head and lone, 
By cruel hand to die; 

And next a brooding guinea-hen 
Its nesting there did try. 


She said: “ This turtle can not fail 
Your taste refined to meet, 

Unless you choose this graceful snail, 
Or spider with gold feet. 

A life-like shrimp, or sprawling crab, 
Would make your hat look sweet.” 


Perplexed and tired and sick at heart, 
T said, “I'll think it o’er.” 

The milliner was loath to part, 
And longed to show me more, 

Glad to escape from fashion’s mart, 
I sought my sheltering door. 


THE AGONY. 


That night I dreamed a fearful dream 
That filled my soul with sighs. 

All round me fluttering birds did seem 
To rend the air with cries; 

The dove’s sad moan and peacock’s scream 
Were all my lullabies. 


And through my hair, that night of dread, 
Did seratch and peck the fowls, 

And hens upon my heated head 
Did brood like wakeful owls, 

And pawless bears and tigers leaped 
Upon my couch with howls. 


All o’er me scrambled great gray rats, 
And turtles pinched my ears; 

Fat, slimy snails left shining trails 
That mingled with my tears. 

To tell such horrors language fails— 
The moments seemed like years. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


I woke. My throbbing head grew cool; 
My heaving breast grew calm. 

I said, “ No more I'll be a fool.” 
I sang this peaceful psalm: 

“The Quaker garb shall be my choice; 
Plain dressing bears the palm.” 


Next day I joined the “S. P. C. A..” 
And next the Peace Society. 

Behold me now in neat array, 
Eschewing vain variety. 

A nun could hardly be less gay: 
Of style I’ve had satiety. 











BOULOGNE FISHERMEN’S WIVES 
AWAITING THE BOATS. 


See illustration on double page. 


N this drawing by Mr. A. E. Emslie, which was 

in the London Black and White Exhibition 

of 1880, a rather touching scene of humble life, 
often witnessed by English visitors to the most 
accessible of French watering - places, is repre- 
sented with striking truth and a high degree of 
sympathetic feeling. The hard-working poor wo- 
men and girls of the St. Pierre quarter, in the 
upper part of the town, come down to the steps 
of the harbor pier early in the morning with their 
baskets to receive the produce of the fishermen’s 
nightly toil at sea, ready to carry it to the mar- 
ket for sale. Many of them, perhaps, having been 
kept awake by a crying infant or by some anxious 
thoughts of danger to those whom they hold most 
dear, are still in need of a little more rest before 
they are compelled to begin the labors of the 
new day. Some are therefore observed to lie 
sleeping on their stony pillow, or leaning against 
one another as they sit, while those not overcome 
by slumber are chatting or knitting, and frequent- 
ly looking out to sea for the approaching fleet of 
boats. There are more than a thousand fishing- 
boats, we are told, belonging to this port, but 
many of them repair to the coast of Scotland, or 
even go so far as the Shetland Isles, for the her- 
ring fishery. They are the largest and best 
worked in the British Channel. This class of the 
Boulogne towns-folk have some distinctive and 
peculiar customs, and neither in their dress nor 
in the patois of their language resemble the ordi- 





nary French population. It is worth while for the 
visitor to Boulogne to stroll through the streets 
of their habitation, where nets are hung up to dry 
in front of almost. every house. 





LIFE IN MEXICO. 


An interesting and im — Discovery. on an 
Aztec Tomb.—The Foundations of an Anc ‘em- 
le uncovered.—Descendants of the Aztecs.—The 


exican Market-Place. 
Mexiovo, October 8, 1881. 


VERY interesting discovery has recently 

been made near Morelia, a city lying about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles west from the 
city of Mexico, in the State of Michoacan. The 
following account of the discovery is given by 
the Periodico Oficial of Morelia: 

“ Archeology is the torch which can throw light 
in the darkness which envelops the history of the 
ancient Michoacans. Monuments speak where his- 
tory is silent, and a recent discovery, the result of 
accident, may lead to the establishment of many 
interesting facts, if brought to the attention of 
scholars competent to understand the full mean- 
ing of its revelations. 

“In the grounds belonging to the hacienda of 
Tequezquite, on the west shore of the lake of 
Nacimiento, about four kilometers south of Mo- 
relia, some peasants were giving chase to a large 
snake, which suddenly disappeared in a hole in 
the ground. The peasants, determined to cap- 
ture the reptile, began to dig in the place where 
it had so unexpectedly vanished. They soon 
found the snake and killed it, but that small tri- 
umph was soon forgotten in the surprise that fol- 
lowed. In digging for the snake they had exca- 
vated an ancient tomb, in which reposed a mum- 
my in perfect preservation. At its shoulder was 
an arrow-head of obsidian, and in a small cavity 
at its head were several clay vases of unique 
form. 

“The desire to find jewels of gold and silver has 
led a large number of persons to make new exca- 
vations in this ancient burial-ground of a forgot- 
ten race. But instead of precious metals, a vast 
number of tombs have been discovered, in one of 
which five mummies were lying side by side. The 
tombs are built near to each other, and are of 
rough stones rudely piled together, with no indi- 
cation of mortar. Thirty mummies have already 
been taken out, each one having been buried with 
weapons of obsidian and clay jars of different 
kinds, some in the shape of deformed human 
figures. 

“ Among these objects taken from the tombs is 
a curiously formed candelabrum, and also a mu- 
sical instrument. The latter is of red clay, and 
highly polished. It is composed of two hollow 
spheres connected by a concave tube. A design 
representing a serpent is visible on the body of 
the instrument, and the mouth-piece is in imita- 
tion of the open mouth of the same reptile. The 
sound it produces is similar to that of a flute. 

“The clay from which these relics are made is 
the same as was used for the manufacture of 
pottery by the Aztecs of this region previous to 
the Spanish conquest. 

“Tn one of these tombs was found a piece of 
granite marked with a cross in bass-relief, which 
would seem to indicate the date of this ancient 
cemetery to be after the introduction of Catholi- 
cism into Michoacan. It is thought, however, by 
those versed in the ancient history of Mexico, 
that this cemetery is the burial-place of a people 
who had ceased to exist, and whose name was 
forgotten long before the Spaniards came to in- 
vade the country of the Aztecs. An ancient 
mound, built by prehistoric hands, exists in the 
neighborhood of this burial-place, and there is 
little doubt that the people who built the mound 
lie sleeping in these ancient tombs, as the wea- 
pons and clay utensils buried with them are evi- 
dently the work of a race older than the Aztecs. 
As the sign of the cross is found among the old- 
est ruins of Yucatan, dating from a much older 
period than the introduction of Christianity by the 
Spaniards, it is also possible that it may have 
been an embiem possessing a certain significance 
among the aboriginal inhabitants of Mexico.” 

Scarcely a week passes that some interesting 
discovery is not made of the relics of the ancient 
inhabitants of Mexico. During the past summer 
workmen have been engaged in digging up the 
ground within the inclosure of the cathedral of 
this city, for the purpose of planting flowers and 
shrubs. Their shovels hit upon a solid stone, 
which on further investigation proved to be the 
base of a large pillar. This interesting relic of 
past ages was near the southwest corner of the 
great cathedral, and is undoubtedly a portion of 
the first church built by Cortez on the site of the 
ancient temple to Huitzilopochtli. Five of these 
foundations of pillars have now been dug out, and 
lie within the inclosure. Some large stones cov- 
ered with Aztec designs were found near the pil- 
lars, which are supposed to be a portion of the 
temple itself. They represent the “ feathered 
serpent” of the Aztecs, the coiled body and the 
head being almost as distinct as when it left the 
hands of ancient workmen. 

Near the pillars some skulls and a large nuin- 
ber of human bones have been exhumed. The 
skulls are black with age, and crumble on be- 
ing exposed to the air. One only has remained 
perfect. It is not known that any burial-ground 
ever existed in this place, and these remains are 
supposed to be those of victims who perished 
on the great sacrificial stone which may still be 
seen in the court-yard of the National Museum. 
This theory is rendered probable from the fact 
that the skulls are found in a position which in- 
dicates that they were separated from the bodies 
before burial. The remains may also be those of 
Aztec or Spanish soldiers, as many fell in the ter- 
rible battles which took place at the base of the 
great temple during the struggle for the posses- 
sion of the city. Workmen are still digging to 
uncover these interesting relics, working up to 





their knees in water, which flows into the holes 
so rapidly that large pumps in constant opera- 
tion fail to keep the excavations clear. A curi- 
ous crowd is constantly gathered about the spot, 
the Indians especially showing the most intense 
curiosity in these relics of their ancestors. These 
ancient stones and human remains were only a 
very few feet below the surface of the ground, 
and there is little doubt that many other things 
of archeological importance are lying buried in 
the cathedral inclosure. There are many voices 
clamoring for further excavations, but the ma- 
jority of the people protest in strong terms against 
turning the streets and plazas of the city of Mexi- 
co into a field of scientific investigation. 

The Indians form a very curious and interest- 
ing part of the crowd in the streets of this city. 
They are a trading people, and always have some- 
thing to sell, and all the business of the sidewalic 
stands is in their hands. Fruit, candied sweet- 
meats, cakes of all kinds, cheap foreign trinkets, 
and many curious bits of pottery, and toys man- 
ufactured of clay or straw by the Indians them- 
selves, are exposed for sale on these sidewalk 
stands. In the large market-places, where fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers lie in luxuriant heaps on 
the pavement, Indians have sole control, Dark- 
eyed, nut-brown girls, with long flowing black 
hair, and wrinkled old women, with skin like lea- 
ther, sit on the damp stones surrounded by gold- 
en and rosy mangoes, pomegranates, peaches, 
pears, plums, red and white roses and hundreds 
of other flowers, and all the vegetables of the 
North and South, and cry their merchandise in 
melancholy, sing-song tones. Nothing could be 
more picturesque than the Mexican market-place 
in the early morning. By the gateways tortilla 
women have their stands. Kneeling at their 
work, they grind the corn, mix the dough, and 
bake the small flat cakes with the same rude im- 
plements of stone and rough clay which Mexican 
Indians have used for ages, and will continue to 
use for ages to come. 

In all the civilized portions of Mexico the In- 
dian is a very useful and peaceful member of 
society. Only pulque and religious enthusiasm 
can render him troublesome. The pulque— 
which, alas! grows cheap and abundant, while 
bread grows dear and scarce—is a beverage the 
Indian can not dispense with. Pulque shops are 
more numerous in this city than drinking saloons 
along the Bowery and Third Avenue. At almost 
every corner one is greeted by the sour yeasty 
smell, and there is the small shop, level with the 
sidewalk, with its row of jars, its distended hog- 
skins, its large mugs, filled with the white liquor, 
standing on the counter, and its crowd of thirsty 
Indians. 

In religious matters the Indian is a fanatic, 
and in the interest of his faith would commit 
atrocities as calmly as his ancestors, ages ago, 
dug out the hearts of their victims in the name 
of Huitzilopochtli. The recent religious riots 
in the western portion of the State of Mex- 
ico are sufficient proof of this fact. Since the 
great reforms, which are heartily supported by 
all the best people of the country, religious lib- 
erty is allowed throughout Mexico, and church 
processions are no longer permitted to encumber 
the streets. But in spite of these laws, the In- 
dian Protestants have been attacked by other In- 
dians even in the State of Mexico itself. The riots 
assumed such proportions that men, women, and 
even children have been killed, and the excite- 
ment in that section of the country is intense. 
At the same time, complaints come from San Luis 
Potosi and other cities of the interior that reli- 
gious processions interfere with the business rou- 
tine, and that the ridiculous spectacle has been 
seen of images of saints carried in state through 
the public streets, followed by crowds of adoring 
Indians. Truly it takes many years, even in this 
age of enlightenment, for a people to free itself 
from old superstitions. 

The city of Mexico, among its other blessings, 
is the fortunate possessor of a natural ice-house, 
which from January to December never fails to 
yield a supply far in excess of the demand. On 
the plateaux above the snow-line on the ancient 
volcano of Popocatepetl are hundreds of small 
ponds, which are always kept filled with water 
by the Indians, who every morning take out great 
blocks of clear sparkling ice, which the early train 
brings to the city. After the arrival of the train, 
Indians may be seen in all the city streets wheel- 
ing what appears to be a load of dried grass, but 
what is really a block of the finest ice in the 
world, enveloped in grass to keep it from melt- 
ing. Blessed is a city over which an ice compa- 
ny has no control! 





DOMESTIC UPHOLSTERY. 


IRLS are daily learning more and more thor- 
oughly the use of their hands and brains, 
and this knowledge gained, another point is soon 
reached, namely, that any work well done is worth 
its price. Hence ladies do not scruple to take 
money for their painting, work, etc., and girls are 
learning more fully than they did of old that the 
necessity for work does not lower the worker. 
Still, there is much to learn, Girls think it no 
shame to their gentility to go out and fight the 
battle of life on their own account, but many of 
them scorn the work to be found nearer home, 
which must be done if things are to go on com- 
fortably at home. In many families there is no 
necessity for the girls to earn their own living, at 
least to leave the home circle for the purpose ; 
but if they would use the talents they have for 
the benefit of their own families, they, if not act- 
ually earning money, yet might save it (and, ac- 
cording to the old saw, “a penny saved is a pen- 
ny gained’’); and by taking into their hands some 
of the light work and odd jobs always to be 
found about a house, could reduce the number of 
servants, and at the same time leave a larger mar- 
gin for any little unforeseen wants or pleasure, 





It is wonderful how much may be done at home 
by willing hands and clever brains. The present 
style of furniture offers plenty of scope for ama- 
teur taste and work. Still, it is not given to ev- 
ery one to start with a new house, and the pow- 
er of buying new furniture. Many people, will- 
ing and anxious to have bright, dainty surround- 
ings (by-the-way, brightness is hardly the great 
characteristic of the present taste), can not afford 
to dismiss the solid, ungainly old furniture that 
came to them with the house, and is far too good 
to get rid of, and yet too utterly out of date to 
be salable at anything like a fair price. The 
famous “‘ drawing-room suite,” covered in rep or 
broché of some, to modern taste, excruciating 
shade of green or magenta, which was once all but 
universal, is fast dying out. Enough specimens 
still remain to harass unlucky owners, who are 
gradually awaking to a taste for less decided col- 
ors. The things are good, nay, even handsome, 
of their kind, but oh! that covering, which no 
amount of sun can apparently fade to any less try- 
ing shade. Your walls, fresh papered or painted, 
may be perfect. Papa has stretched a point, and 
allowed the Brussels drawing-room carpet, with 
its astounding bouquets, to be superseded by Per- 
sian or Indian rugs and stained floor; but you 
know quite well it is hopeless to think of that 
furniture. Few good upholsterers care to be at 
the bother of re-covering old furniture, unless an- 
tique enough to be a curiosity, They frankly 
tell you it will cost almost as much as new, and 
certainly make good their words. What, then, 
can be done? The answer is simple. Do it 
yourself. It may sound alarming to speak of re- 
covering with your own hands those chairs, sofa, 
etc. ; but, honestly, the sound is the worst of it. 
Begin at first modestly with a separate chair, and 
try your hand at covering it with some cheap 
material, so that, even if you fail, the result will 
not be disastrous. Proceed as follows: Over 
the cushion of your chair pin a piece of thin tough 
paper, and cut out an exact pattern, carefully 
marking all the pleats and little nicks required 
to make the cover lie smooth and even—the great 
secret in this work. Lay this pattern on your 
material, and cut the latter out exactly by it, 
marking all the required pleats and nicks. Then 
strip off carefully the gimp binding of the chair 
you intend operating on, brush the cushion thor- 
oughly, and remove any stain with benzine, or 
you may chance to see your old enemy re-appear 
through the new cover. The chair thus pre- 
pared, pin on your new cover, taking care to get 
it to sit quite evenly everywhere before fastening 
it. This done, nail it on carefully with tiny fur- 
niture tacks, made for the purpose, and finish it 
all off with a gimp, or a band of the same mate- 
rial, stretched firmly all round to hide the rough 


ges. 

If the seat is buttoned down instead of being 
quite plain, your task is a little more troublesome, 
and must be done in one or other of the following 
ways: Take the buttons off, fasten the cover, 
which must be cut a little larger, rather loosely 
on; then with a long, thin packing-needle and 
some strong twine sew in the buttons, covered 
to match the seat, from the back. The second 
way is the neatest, if the buttons are fixed on 
firmly enough. Lay your stuff over the seat of 
the chair, pin it lightly into position; then, with 
strong thread, of the proper color, pass your 
needle round the button, catching the new cloth, 
and so cover the button as it stands, wind the 
thread round the cloth tightly three or four times, 
and fasten. Repeat this process for each button, 
and then fit your cover on as before. This is 
the whole mystery of covering furniture; and if 
you will only be really careful with your pattern, 
and in fixing on your material smoothly and 
neatly, your work is sure to be a success. After 
all, why should you not succeed? Who does the 
work for the upholsterer? A woman; and what 
one woman can do, another may. She may have 
a little more experience and training, but as 
against that you have more time and greater in- 
clination to take trouble. From sixteen to eight- 
een yards of material of ordinary (not narrow) 
width will cover a small suite. 

A very little practice will make you wonderful- 
ly handy at this work, and you will be astonished 
to find what pretty, useful pieces of furniture you 
may make out of old ones by help of a little pret- 
ty crewel or appliqué work and a yard or two of 
velveteen or plush. For example, take an old 
American rocking or lounging chair, which has 
seen service, and of which, though the frame may 
be good, the varnish and the cane-work are decid- 
edly passé, Cut away the cane-work, leaving the 
holes around the frame quite clear; have this 
frame thoroughly scrubbed with hot water and 
soda, and when dry, cover it all carefully with a 
coating of Berlin black. Next day polish this 
with a clean, hard, black-lead brush. If you touch 
it up with a few lines of gold paint, the effect 
on the ebonized surface produced by rubbing up 
the Berlin black will be really good. Now for 
covering. Sew on to the back and seat with 
strong twine a piece of stout ticking or sacking. 
On this foundation, which must be sewn on as 
tightly as possible, tack two or three pieces of 
wadding, which you must cover with a piece of 
strong muslin or glazed lining. Next have ready 
your outside cover, which must fit exactly, and 
which you also sew on strongly with thread. 
Finish off with a gimp or cord, tacked on with 
small tacks inserted between the holes in the 
frame. For the back, nail on a straight piece of 
the material, finishing off with the gimp as before. 
Of course the outside cover may be plush, vel- 
veteen, a strip of work between either of the pre- 
ceding, or cretonne, as you please. 

A useful appendage in a drawing-room, though, 
if bought, rather an expensive one, is a work-table. 
Still, any one who can use hammer and nails, and 
is moderately neat-handed, can soon make a very 
pretty one. Take a shallow, wide box, such as 
you can buy of any grocer, and take off the lid ; 
cut the tops diagonally of four sticks, such as seeds- 
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men sell for standard rose supports, and fasten 
these tops to your box, at the corners, and about 
an inch and a half from the sides. These legs 
should cross letter X fashion, and be secured at 
the crossing with a thin French nail. Slip the lid 
of your box on to the lower part of this letter X by 
means of four holes cut to match the angle of the 
legs, and secure it also with French nails. This 
will make a shelf to hold your cup of tea, a book, 
etc. Your frame made, paint and polish it like 
the chair mentioned before, and, when dry, trim 
it as follows: Fasten a sheet of wadding all round 
the outside, over this padding slip a joined strip 
of velveteen, plush, or any material you choose, 
securing it with glue or nails to the bottom and 
inside of the box. This may be finished off with 
a band of macramé lace, or a narrow strip of a light- 
er shade of satin, embroidered in silks, or with tas- 
sels and ball fringe, as you please. For the lining, 
cut pieces of card-board to fit the bottom and sides 
of your box; pad them with wadding also, and 
then cover the bottom one with a piece of satin 
or satteen, quilted or plain, as you fancy, Make 
one side the same. The other three should be 
finished off with pockets like a work-basket. 
These five pieces of card-board should be glued 
to your box neatly, and the whole is complete. 
A cover of velveteen to match the box, lined with 
the same as the box lining, and finished off with the 
owner’s monogram in silks or gold thread, and 
some lace all round in addition. 

Most people know that home-worked table cov- 
ers, tidies, and cushions may be produced better 
than bought ones; but few seem to realize that 
the faded chintz or stained rep they grumble at 
and try to hide with the former can be easily and 
inexpensively covered by their own fingers, and 
how valuable any pieces of work will be in help- 
ing on the transformation. 





VIEWS IN CEYLON. 
See illustration on page 797. 


“ (NEYLON,” writes Sir Emerson Tennent, 

“from whatever direction it is approach- 
ed, unfolds a scene of loveliness and grandeur un- 
surpassed, if it be rivalled, by any land in the 
universe. Every traveller is alike entranced by 
the vision of beauty which expands before him 
as the island rises from the sea, its lofty mount- 
ains covered by luxuriant forests, and its shores, 
till they meet the ripple of the waves, bright with 
the foliage of perpetual spring.” The Brahmans 
style the island “ resplendent,” the Buddhist poets 
sing of it as “a pearl on the brow of India,” while 
the Mahommedans believe it to be the spot as- 
signed to Adam to console him for the loss of 
paradise, and the early European explorers spoke 
in rapture of the “spicy breezes” that blow from 
its shores. Long before the sailor sees the light- 
house at Colombo, and the cocoa-palms which 
fringe the shores, he beholds the towering form 
of Adam’s Peak rising high above the loftiest 
ranges of the hills, and often shrouded in storms 
and thunder-clouds. Till the year 1815, the hill 
district, in which the peak is, if not actually the 
highest, yet the most conspicuous elevation, was 
unknown to Europeans. But in that year the 
English, who had succeeded the Dutch and Portu- 
guese in the low country, burst through the mount- 
ain rampart which had long defended the King of 
Kandy and his capital. The first work of the 
conquerors was to carry a military road into the 
heart of the country, reaching an altitude of more 
than six thousand feet above the sea. Rocks 
were pierced, precipices scarped, and torrents 
bridged to effect the passage. For the last thir- 
ty miles before the city is reached, the road pass- 
es through scenery which combines the grandeur 
of the Alps with all the splendor of tropical vege- 
tation. It is an Oriental Simplon. It was seen 
by the British Governor that so grand a work 
would be a reproach instead of a trophy if it did 
not serve to develop the resources of the island. 
Taught by experience that the low lands were un- 
fit for the cultivation of coffee, he formed a plan- 
tation on his own estate near Kandy. His ex- 
ample transformed Ceylon from a military can- 
tonment to a flourishing colony. The mountain 
ranges were rapidly covered with plantations, and 
coffee-trees quickly bloomed on solitary hills 
around the very base of Adam’s Peak. From 
Gaenpola, the spot at which the great roads con- 
verge from the richest districts, the road winds 
upward to the sanitarium of Newaraellia, skirt- 
ing the bases of the hills till it reaches an appar- 
ently insurmountable barrier of mountains in the 
glen of Rangbodde. So narrow is the gorge that 
the road enters between two cataracts that de- 
scend on either side of the pass. Near Rang- 
bodde some of the finest coffee in the island is 
produced. The plantations are at every season 
objects of beauty. The leaves are dark green, 
polished like those of the laurel; the pure white 
flowers grow in tufts along the top of the branch- 
es, and bloom so suddenly that at morning the 
trees look as if snow had fallen on them in 
wreaths during the night. The jasmine perfume 
they exhale lasts but for a day, then crimson ber- 
ries like cherries succeed, bearing within the pulp 
the double seed. 

At the distant Adam’s Peak, devotees of all 
races meet, and unite in peaceful worship of the 
holy foot-print, which Brahmans believe to have 
been impressed by Siva,the Buddhists by Bud- 
dha, the Mohammedans by Adam, and the Cath- 
olics either by St. Thomas, or by the eunuch of 
Candace, Queen of Ethiopia. Some misbelievers 
affirm it is the footstep of Lucifer when he fell 
from heaven to earth. The foot-print is about 
five feet long. The view from the summit is 
grand, and unobstructed over earth and sea, as 
the eye looks down on the zone of hills, the roll- 
ing plains, and silver rivers till in the purple dis- 
tance the glitter of the sunbeams on the sea 
_marks the line of the Indian Ocean. Nowhere 
else can the eye measure the height by compar- 
ison with a surrounding plain nearly on a level 





with the sea. But this lofty peak is not the old- 
est scene of mountain worship. Years before 
the sacred foot-print had been stamped into the 
rock, the great apostle Mahindo had met and 
converted King Devenipiatissa on the top of the 
hill of Mihintala. It is a mountain carved into 
a temple. From its summit the view extends 
over an expanse of foliage that stretches away 
to the horizon. Towering above this ocean of 
verdure are the gigantic dagobas of the ancient 
capital Anurajahpoora, the city on whose splen- 
dors the early Chinese travellers expatiated with 
religious fervor. The ground for miles must 
have been covered with magnificent buildings, 
surrounded by groves of odoriferous trees. Now 
a few huts and a dwelling for some priests are 
all that remain of its splendors. The Brazen 
Palace is a forest of rough pillars; the air is 
heavy and unwholesome ; the forest covers every- 
thing with its impervious shade. 

Royal pomp has vanished, but religious observ- 
ances remain. Here is the sacred Bo-tree, the 
planting of which, in the year 288 B.c., forms an 
epoch in Singhalese annals, and here are the most 
famous dagobas in Ceylon. The word dagoba 
means a relic shrine, and a huge pile of brick- 
work raised to preserve one of the relics of 
Buddha, which were collected after his cremation. 
They consist of a bell-shaped dome of brick-work 
surmounted by a cube supporting a pointed spire, 
and are placed on a square platform approached 
by flights of stone steps. Those that have been 
explored have been found to be solid, inclosing a 
hollow vessel which once contained the relic, but 
in which only a few discolored pearls have been 
found. One of these enormous buildings is said 
by Mr. Ferguson to be the oldest monument now 
extant in India. It was built three centuries be- 
fore Christ. The Abhayogiri dagoba, built B.c. 
87, was originally four hundred and fifty feet 
high. The holiest of all, the Thuparama, which 
enshrines the collar-bone of Buddha, is only sev- 
enty feet high, but is remarkable for its bell- 
shaped form. The highest at the present day is 
the great Jayta-wana-rama, erected a.p. 330. It 
is 249 feet in height and 360 feet in diameter, and 
rests on a platform of stone 720 feet square and 
15 feet high. The whole contents, therefore, ex- 
ceed twenty millions of cubic feet. The building 
would cost over five millions of dollars, and occu- 
py five hundred bricklayers for seven years, and 
the bricks would line an ordinary railroad tunnel 
twenty miles long. The construction of these huge 
shrines is only remarkable for the vast amount of 
labor which must have been expended on the work. 
The form is of the simplest design, as befits the 
primitive constitution of a religion which substi- 
tutes meditation for worship. Around the dago- 
bas there were originally circular colonnades of 
columns; many of these, octagonal in shape and 
graceful in proportions, still remain erect, form- 
ing, in the words of Knox,“ A world of hewn- 
stone pillars.” 





MISS BRITANNIA TITTER- 
MARYS LAST THANKSGIVING. 
By MRS. FRANK MoCARTHY. 


T was a fine November morning. As Miss 
l Britannia sat by the open fire and waited for 
the twins to come to breakfast, her eyes rested 
pleasantly upon a little bouquet of wild flowers 
she had bought for only ten cents the day before. 
She thought of brown fields garnished with the 
splendors of the olden year—of purple mists upon 
the mountain, of blushing leaves kissed into crim- 
son dyes by passionate wooers of storm and 
wind; she thought of the solemn woods, of the 
deep-crimsoned ash, the yellow maple, and the 
silver beech. 

And yet Miss Britannia had never been five 
consecutive days inthe country. The Tittermarys 
had always lived in the city. They now occupied 
a small flat in an unexceptionable neighborhood 
up town, 

I must hasten to say that Miss Britannia, al- 
though perhaps a little sentimental and imagina- 
tive, was also an extremely practical little woman. 
She had prepared the breakfast with her own 
hands. It was a delicate, dainty repast, but no- 
thing was subtracted from quantity to add to 
quality. From the spotless linen to the handful 
of fall flowers, everything was made the most of. 
It was suggestive of my heroine’s character. A 
careful observer would have noticed that the ca- 
pabilities of all the materials had been eked out 
to the furthest extent. 

It was the more to be regretted that the twins, 
for whom the repast was devised and created, 
were not careful observers. A slipshod perform- 
ance would have done just as well. But Miss 
Britannia had never labored for applause, or even 
appreciation. As a general thing, what is not 
demanded is seldom obtained, and Miss Britannia 
was comparative. Her most excellent qualities 
seemed to be merely negative ones. She was a 
little woman of forty or thereabouts, with faded 
hair, complexion, and eyes. 

The door of the dining-room suddenly opened, 
and one of the twins stood upon the threshold. 
So positive an exemplar of womanhood irradiated 
the apartment that Miss Britannia’s negative 
presence was nearly wiped out upon the spot. 
The full flower of youth shone there—golden 
hair, blue eyes, arched eyebrows, dazzling com- 
plexion ; and following close upon her high little 
French heels was another vision of beauty in an 
adolescently masculine shape—black eyes, olive 
skin, vivid color, high nose. This was Tom Tit- 
termary. 

“Why, Rosy,” he said, looking admiringly upon 
his sister, “ you look immense this morning. And 
yet you turned in about as late as I did last night. 
If you keep these late hours, young woman, you'll 
find your lilies and roses pegging out.” 

“Oh yes,” said Rose, “ you have an admirable 
way of turning attention from your own misdeeds 
by pitching into others. My time was well em- 
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ployed last night. I sang superbly, and acted 
splendidly.” 

“Hold on,” cried Tom. “ Let’s see the pa- 
rs.” 

“Only the Home Journal,” said Rose. “ You 
must remember that I don’t sing for money.” 

“Don’t you wish you did ?” said Tom. 

“Oh, don’t I?” responded Rose. “ And won't 
I, if something better don’t turn up very soon !”’ 

“Come to the table, children,” said Britannia. 

Down they scrambled. Voraciously they ate, 
without regard to precision or prudence, Tom de- 
vouring one dainty dish, his sister anotaer, Bri- 
tannia’s carefully prepared viands disappearing 
like chaff before the wind. As they ate they 
talked, gesticulated, quoted, dramatized. Britan- 
nia’s little cup of tea grew cold while she looked 
upon them. How bright they were! how beau- 
tiful! how brilliant! But it was now past eight 
o'clock, and Tom was expected at Mr. Jones’s 
office at that hour. He had certainly made an 
excellent meal, and was now finishing off upon a 
gigantic fall pippin, as he listened to his sister’s 
graphic description of the amateur entertainment 
of the evening before. 

“Tom,” said Britannia, taking out her old- 
fashioned watch, “ it is past eight.” 

“ All right, Tannie,” said Tom. “I meant to 
have told you that I’ve given up that job.” 

“Left your situation, Tom ?” 

“Yes, or it has left me; it amounts to the 
same thing, I suppose.” 

Britannia was disappointed, but not shocked. 
Tom was the most remarkable fellow for losing 
one situation and gaining another. As a proof 
of his wonderful activity and the versatility of 
his talents in this way, it may be mentioned that 
Tom had been known to lose and gain five differ- 
ent occupations in a week. 

“You see, Tannie,” said Tom, turning to his 
elder sister, and taking some scraps of paper out 
of his pocket, “ these mercantile fellows have no 
appreciation for the cravings of genius. They are 
given over to the sordid amassing of dollars and 
cents, and so greedy to know how many miser- 
able pennies they make in a day that they want 
a fellow to plod up and down the columns of a 
ledger, with the same ten figures, eternally. Now 
you may reverse and twist and turn these hiero- 
glyphics as you like, after a while they become 
monotonous, and I was taking a little rest with 
this sketch for the boys”—here Tom displayed a 
creditable study in horses’ heads (three abreast, 
and straining every nerve to reach a goal beyond 
the width of the sheet); “‘and this one’”—here he 
showed his sisters a sketch of animal life upon a 
house-top—* Cats in the early Morning,” he call- 
ed it. 

“It’s very well done, Tom,” said Britannia, 
“but perhaps Mr. Jones—” 

“Yes, Tannie, old Jones advised me to go and 
hire a studio; he said his office was not calcula- 
ted for the pursuit of Art—sarcastical, you know. 
But I'll take the old fellow’s advice some time. 
Don’t look blue, Tannie; I won’t hire a studio 
to-day; I’ve got another situation.” 

“Oh, Tom, if you could only keep it !” 

“T think perhaps I will this time. The gentle- 
man that engaged my services looks like a man 
that expects nothing, so that he’s not likely to be 
disappointed. He only asked a few questions— 
my name and so forth—and seemed to be satis- 
fied. He’s a queer, cold, dried-up-looking chap 
by the name of Grimshaw.” 

“Grimshaw!” cried the elder and younger sis- 
ter, simultaneously. 

“Grimshaw,” repeated Tom. “ What’s in his 
name? A rose by any other would smell as sweet. 
But it isn’t any such intangible, fragile essence 
as perfume we want just now; it is hard cash, 
which this Grimshaw seems to possess to excess.” 

“He is cold and dried-up-looking, Tom, is he, 
with skin the color of Tannie’s bedstead ?” said 
Rose. 

“ Yes—a light mahogany, something that would 
suit the demand for Egyptian mummies.” 

“Silent, cold, reserved,” said Rose. 

“Glum and grim,” said Tom, “ with a cynical 
twinkle in his hollow eyes.” 

“That’s he! That’s the Sultan! 
your situation to me. He fell in love with me 
last night. I was going on to tell you about it 
when Tannie took out her watch. He came late. 
I knew by the sensation he created he must be 
an available party. All the girls began to glower 
at each other, and prink up their different styles. 
One commenced to languish sentimentally, anoth- 
er to converse esthetically, still another to arch 
her eyebrows and look infantile, and each and all 
of them out of the corners of their beautiful eyes 
sought the attention of this cold, grim mummy of 
aman. Then I made inquiries, learned he was 
the Sultan of the season, returned to the city aft- 
er years of patient, unremitting toil, with the 
practical result in doliars and bonds and invest- 
ments and everything; now means to enjoy him- 
self, and buy a wife; the best the market can af- 
ford—ahem !”—Rose paused, held up her head 
proudly—“ that’s me,” she said, impressively. 

“You are always more cheeky than grammat- 
ical, Rose,” said Tom, “and sometimes more un- 
reliable than either. How are we to know that 
your vanity has not run away with your veraci- 
ty? Bag your game before you boast.” 

“Give me time, Tom. Let me see, this is the 5th 
of November. Thanksgiving is our birthday.” 

“T don’t see why, Rose. I don’t know why 
we should be perpetually identified with grati- 
tude.” 

“T begin to,” said Rose. “ Nous verrons, wait 
till Thanksgiving-day. In the mean while don’t 
chatter to Mr. Grimshaw.” 

“T'll imitate his severe reserve,” said Tom, and 
went out the door, and down the stairs three ata 
time. 

Rose went into the parlor, opened the piano, 
and began those trills and roulades with her 
voice that at first enchanted the neighborhood, 
then drove it to distraction, 
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Miss Britannia remained in her chair. She 
allowed the little maid to clear off the table un- 
assisted. Her cup of tea had remained untouch- 
ed; she had not eaten a morsel since she had 
heard the name of Grimshaw. She was living 
in a Thanksgiving twenty years ago. She was 
back again in the old house in the dingy street 
of the dingy town. A heavy, damp, dull, unsea- 
sonable day; oaths and scuffles, and shrill voices 
of feminine gossip; the blare of the band from a 
passing target company distracted her ears; min- 
gled odors of turkey dressing and chloroform 
sickened her nostrils. The shabby back of her 
father’s coat as he knelt at the bedside; the 
patchwork quilt; the green mosquito netting; 
the gaudy colors in the wall-paper—everything 
offended her sight, except the white, wan, still 
beautiful face of Rose, her step-mother, her 
friend, the young, lovely creature her father had 
married only one year ago. The ugly brass clock 
ticked off the last poor little minutes with the 
same old monotony. Britannia remembered that 
it struck twelve horrible, grating, discordant bangs 
upon the old gong, when the bell rang. 

The big beautiful eyes in the white face upon 
the bed suddenly opened wide upon Britannia. 

“Tt is Mr. Grimshaw,” whispered the pale lips. 

Britannia felt the cold little hands close like 
a vise upon her own. An eager, strained ex- 
pression pleaded in the dying face. 

“What is it, darling? What can I do for 
you ?” said Britannia. 

“ It—is—-Mr.—Grimshaw |!” faltered the poor 
woman. “ My—babies! What will become of—” 

“Your babies, Rose? I will take care of them. 
I will never forsake them. May God do so to 
me as I to them!” 

A heavenly light suddenly shone in the dying 
face, then faded; the white lids closed. She was 
dead. 

Britannia remembered so well when she went 
in to Mr.Grimshaw. How was it the twins spoke 
of him just now? Poor children, if they only 
knew! Cold, grim, impassive? Ah, no! It 
could not be the same Mr. Grimshaw. The color 
deepened in the poor lady’s cheek ; her eyes shone 
with a soft radiance; she was half ashamed of 
the old memories, so warm, so sweet. Cold? 
Ah, no! he was never cold. But cruel—yes. 

Her tears, her sobs, her cries of pity and re. 
gret, only seemed to harden him. 

“Tt is time you should be relieved of all this 
care and misery,” he said. “ Your father was a 
fool to marry again; he must abide by the con- 
sequences. The time has come when you must 
choose between your father and me.” 

“Tt is not a question of duty to my father,” 
she had said. ‘Think, dear—do think of these 
helpless babies !” 

“ Babies!” he cried. “ Are there two of them ?” 

“Yes, dear; they are twins—a lovely boy and 
girl.” 

“Twins!” repeated Mr. Grimshaw, and grew in 
proportion doubly stern. ‘“ What a fool your fa- 
ther was!” 

“T promised their poor mamma I would never 
forsake them,” said poor Britannia. 

“ And what did you promise me, Tannie ?” 

“To love you, Harry, with my whole heart and 
soul; and so I will, for ever and ever.” 

He put away her caressing hands. The poor 
dying Rose might well have fears for Mr. Grim- 
shaw. 

“Love that is shared by so many,” he said, 
“becomes very attenuated and thin; I have no 
relish for such an article. Let your father get a 
nurse for his babies, and do you come to me.” 

How well she remembered the long, weari- 
some, heart-breaking dispute! Before it ended, 
the strong cable of his love seemed to dwindle to 
a thread. At last it snapped in twain, leaving 
one end of it with her. She must have gathered 
up the other too, for her love seemed doubly 
strong, while his faded quite away. For he 
would never relent from his decision, and how 
could she from hers ? 

Her father, poor man, had never recovered 
from the shock, and died shortly after his young 
wife, leaving a small insurance upon his life to 
Britannia and the twins. It was very small. It 
had taxed every energy of her being to eke it out 
to the extent of feeding, clothing, and educating 
the twins in a manner befitting the natural gifts 
God had given them in exchange for the life of 
their young mother. Were there ever children 
so beautiful, so bright, so altogether lovable and 
enchanting? She could not be quite unhappy 
with such a heritage as these. She had no time 
to mourn over lost opportunities or thwarted 
hopes. Her whole life was merged in the dual 
ones she had adopted. Were they glad—she was 
delighted. Were they sad—she was in despair. 
Their triumphs were hers, their sorrows more 
than her own. Tom’s first prize in the drawing 
class made her heart beat so high with rapture it 
brought on an attack of palpitation, from the ef- 
fects of which she had never been able to rid her- 
self. Rosy’s triumphant début at an amateur con- 
cert cost her a fit of illness from overjoy. They 
confided in her, adored her, made her their com- 
panion and friend, gave her the place of mother 
and comrade in one. She had tasted to the full 
the happiness meted out to those who are never 
weary in well-doing. Had she yielded to her 
love for Mr. Grimshaw, and been faithless to her 
trust, could he have comforted her for that which 
she would have abandoned? Ah,no! She could 
hope for nothing from a nature capable of such 
cruel tenacity. 

With one bound Miss Britannia leaped over 
twenty years. She flew into the parlor, and in- 
terrupted Rosy’s efforts to reach the high C, which 
was the summit of her every ambition. 

“Rosy,” she said, “is it possible you would 
marry a man twice your age, that you care no- 
thing for, merely for the sake of a little money?” 

The beautiful mouth which had opened wide 
to give vent to the coveted note closed demurely. 

“For a little money, did you say? No, Tan- 
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She had spoken it 
aloud but once be- 
fore in twenty years. 

“Why, of course 
I do. I think, take 
him all in all, he’s 
almost the nicest 
man I ever saw.” 

“But, Rose, are 
you prepared to 
share your life with | 
him ?” 

“Quite prepared, 
Tanny. Ithink we'll | 
both be all the hap- | 
pier.” 

“But, Rose, he is | 
of a very stern, ex- 
acting disposition. | 
He will never con- 
sent to your caring | 
much for others,” 

“T don’t care for 
anybody but you 
and Tom.” 

“Even these, Rose 





—even Tom and | 
me.” 
“Oh, he won't ob- | 


ject to you and Tom, 
and my practicing. 
I must go at that | 
right away. Ismell | 
sugar and _ spice, 
and everything nice. 
I smell pumpkin, | 
and believe there | 
must be a bank 
somewhere whereon 
the wild thyme 
blows.” 

Rosy went into the 








“BRITANNIA FELT THE COLD 


ny, indeed I would not; but I made careful in- 
quiries, and I am positive there is a good deal 
of money involved. And for a good deal of 
money, yes. I am not so selfish as to consider 
my personal wants, though even these could be 
moderately supplied. A box at the opera, the 
power to pursue my musical studies at home or 
abroad, to dress befitting my superior charms, 
to study befitting my superior mind, to have 
built and furnished an abode befitting my su- 
perior taste—all these, Tanny, are trifles not to 
be despised. Then there is Tom, poor boy, To 
procure for him a studio filled with stuffed 
horses and dogs and cats; to get him a few 
hundred yards of canvas and an unlimited or- 
der for tubes of paint—it would be pleasant to 
give him this happiness, But above all it is for 
you I revelin the thought of Mr. Grimshaw’s pre- 
ference. Do you suppose I don’t know how 
you have screwed and managed, and tortured 
and devised, for the sake of your abominable 
twins? Do you suppose I am indifferent to all 
your little wiles to deprive yourself of the act- 
ual necessities of life, so that we may thrive in 
luxury? You haven’t had a new gown since 
Tom and I were born, nor a decent piece of 
lace, nor a civilized shoe or stocking, or petti- 
coat or glove. You wait till Tom and I have 
had our fill before you touch a dainty, and the 
only reason i humor you in this self-denial is 
because I hate to see you miserable. But Mr, 
Grimshaw! Ah, Tanny, in that name lie plenty 
and power and comfort unlimited for us all; to 
murmur that name is to think of you in silk at- 
tire, with siller to spare, and warm, soft, lovely 
wraps, and plenty of old lace. Yes, indeed; if 
he stood there where you are standing, and re- 
mained a mere interrogation point of inquiry, I'd 
say, ‘ Yes, yes; oh, indeed, yes.’” 

“ Rose, Rose, you break my heart. 
you? I will never consent to 
it—never.” 


How can 
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‘cold, impassive, and dried up’ were well applied 
in his case,” said Tom. 

“He is very much nicer and livelier than an 
Egyptian mummy,” said Rose. 

Tom finished his third banana, shook out his 
napkin, pushed his chair back, and got upon his 
feet. “I had almost forgotten to tell you,’ he 
remarked, as he caught up his hat and coat-and 
started for the door, “ that I have invited a friend 
to dinner to-morrow.” 

“To our Thanksgiving dinner ?” cried Britan- 
nia, ‘“ You know, Tom, we never entertain stran- 
gers at that meal.” 

“T know it, Tanny. I tried-to get out of it—I 
did indeed. But his appeal would have melted a4 
heart of stone. He said he was a sad and lone- 
ly man, that the hope of an alliance with our 
family was his only remaining chance for happi- 
ness.” 

“ Who—who said so, Tom 2” faltered Britannia. 

“Mr. Grimshaw,” said Tom, and trotted out the 
door, leaving the two women looking at each other. 

Britannia gulped down something like a lump 
in her throat before she spoke. 

“ Rosy, my child,” she said, “this is a very se- 
rious matter. If Mr.—a—if what Tom says is 
true, it amounts to a proposal.” 

Rosy had taken her last banana to a rocking- 
chair, and was now at the very heart of its succu- 
lent delight. Her mouth was quite full at first, 
so she only nodded. Then she blurted out, still 
nodding her curly head, ‘“‘ Looks very much that 
way, Tanny.” 

“ And he will want an answer to-morrow ?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if he would,” said Rose, 
nodding like a beautiful Chinese mandarin. 

“ Rosy, please don’t,” said Britannia. “ Do try 
to think of what you are doing. Do you care for 
this Mr.—a—a—Mr. Grimshaw ?” 
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The name dropped from her lips like a bomb. 


parlor, and began 
her efforts for high | 


| direction without any difficulty, 
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Britannia, In return for the benefits he would 
confer upon her, she would, no doubt, make Mr. 
Grimshaw happy. As for Britannia, as for her- 
self, she would no longer torment him with her 
ideas of family affection. He should have Rosy 
all to himself. She was not very strong, and 
could not hope to remain very many years with 
her children in any case. The thought had al- 
ways tortured her that the palpitation might car- 
ry her off before the twins could spare her, and 
what a matter for thanksgiving it would be to 


| leave them in the firm, strong, loving hands of 


Mr. Grimshaw! 
Here the tears of the good lady began to flow, 
but her heart was softened and relieved. An 


| odor of burning cranberries and scorched pump- 


kin aroused her from her reverie, and as she flew 


| to the kitchen an air of abnegation, of full sur- 


render, shone in her gentle face. 

When Mr. Grimshaw arrived the next day, the 
twins were out. Tom had said he was going to 
the skating rink, and Rose had run out to buy 
some music. Both had promised faithfully to 
return in a ver7 short time, long before there was 
any possibility of Mr. Grimshaw’s coming. 

Britannia had put on her best black silk, and 
yielded to the entreaties of Rose in relation to 
some soft old lace. The Tittermary hair was nat- 
urally crinky, so that it was easy for Rose to prink 
it up in a subdued resemblance to the prevailing 


| fashion. 


Close proximity to the range, and various con- 
flicting emotions, had brought a faint color to 
Britannia’s cheek, which considerably deepened 
when, at last, after waiting till the last moment 
for the twins, she went in to Mr. Grimshaw. She 
had reasoned and argued with herself till she felt 
quite strong and firm. 

He was looking out the window, with his back 
to the door, and she walked several steps in his 
j Then he sudden- 
ly turned, and she stood stock-still. He strode on, 
and took her limp hand in his. How it shook as 
it rested in his strong warm clasp! That old pal- 





C. Britannia remained in her 
chair, Again the little serv- 
ant cleared away the break- 
fast things unassisted. Upon 
the range in the kitchen boil- 
ed and bubbled away the va- 
rious concoctions dear to the 
gastronomical Thanksgiving 
heart. The pumpkin began 
to grow too thick, the cran- 
berries too thin, important 
moments were passing in 
which the whole success of 
the Thanksgiving dinner was 
concerned, and still Britannia 
sat immovable in her chair. 
The very odors that floated 
in to her reminded her so 
forcibly of that sad, dreadful 
day, twenty years ago, when 
she. had last parted with Mr. 
Grimshaw. He had told Tom 
he was a sad and lonely 
man; the name of Tittermary 
had doubtless recalled tender 
recollections, memories of 
thwarted hopes, and Rose 
was so beautiful, so enchant- 
ing, so infinitely more at- 
tractive than she had ever 
been. Despite the disparity 
in years, he might yet, poor 
man, be happy. Rose was an 
affectionate, generous, true- 
hearted girl Many a woman 
well on in years was less 
sensible and wise, It was 
an excellent match for the 
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dear child, and she looked 


at life so differently from “HE 


PUT 





AWAY HER CARESSING HANDS.” 





“Then the game is up, as Tom 
says, for I never will do any- 
thing without your consent. 
But you'll think better of it, 
Tanny.” 

“No, no,” said Britannia. 
And she never did think better 
of it—in many ways she thought 
worse ; but she never could find 
it in her heart to let her own 
inclinations stand in the way 
of the happiness of the twins. 
Despite all the old memories, 
which seemed desecrated and 
trodden upon; despite the old 
wounds which were opened 
anew; despite her fears and 
doubts and misgivings — she 
could not say them nay. 

On the twenty-sixth morning 
in November, Britannia had 
prepared another breakfast, 
which the twins were gobbling 
down with their usual precip- 
itancy, talking, gesticulating, 
dramatizing as usual as they 
devoured. The burden of their 
theme was of course Mr, Grim- 
shaw. Tom told what he did 
during the day ; Rose rehearsed 
his movements in society. 

“Mr. Grimshaw has risen in 
my estimation,” said Tom, 
“since I have had the honor of 
his acquaintance. Personally 
and socially I think he is a 
capital fellow.” 

“ He always stood very high 
in mine,” said Rose, “since I 
found him so highly endowed 
in financial excellence.” 

“I don’t think the terms 
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pitation came on so terribly 
that she could not choke out 
a word, 

“ Britannia,” he said, and then 
she believed she never would get 
her full breath again. 

“ The—the children are out,” 
she gasped, 


“Out!” he shouted. “Of 
course they are out. Let them 
stay out. They interfered 





enough with my affairs twenty 
years ago. I’m an older man 
now, Britannia, and a sadder 
and wiser one. The twins are 
also changed for the better. 
You alone, of us all, are your 
old sweet self. A noble, unself- 
ish little woman, that I’m al- 
most ashamed to approach. 
Tannie, my long lost love, my 
dear little woman, will you be 
mine at last ?” 

Was it then, or twenty years 
ago? After long grief and 
pain, the arms of her true-love 
were round her once again. 
Her palpitation nearly carried 
her off, and frightened Mr. 
Grimshaw into all sorts of prom- 
i about the twins. When 
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at last they sat down to the 
Thanksgiving dinner, one side 
of the turkey was burned to a 
crisp, the pumpkin and cran- 
berries were slightly scorched, 
but the twins and Mr, Grimshaw 
declared it a miracle of perfec- 








tion. It was Miss Britannia 
Tittermary’s last Thanksgiving: 





“*‘WHO—WHO SAID 80, TOM?’ FALTERED BRITANNIA.” 


the next one found her Mrs, 
Grimshaw, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY, etc. 

I nave found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate particu- 
larly serviceable in treatment of women and children 
in debility and loss of arpa, 

. H. Hotcomnr, M.D. 

New Orleans, La. —{Ad 
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Tae Reasons way Rixer’s “ American Face 
Powper” Surpasses aLL oTHers.—It contains 
neither lead, arsenic, bismuth, nor other metallic 
substances to poison the skin. It contains no 
chalk, whiting, magnesia, or other harsh ingre- 
dients to dry or roughen the skin. It “goes on” 
so smooth and easy, and stays on so much longer 
than any other. It keeps the skin soft and 
healthy. It is the only preparation which is not 
only harmless but really beneficial to the skin. It 
causes the skin to have that beautiful clearness 
indicative of perfect health. It is shaded to suit 
all complexions, there being five tints: white, 
flesh, pink, brunette, and yellow. Sold every- 
where.—[ Com. } 





PETRIE?S F. ‘ACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession.—{ Adv. } 





A SOFT AND BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


By using Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. It can be used 
with the greatest confidence. Druggists sell it.—[4dv.]} 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptice without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 


Roya _Baxine Powprr Co., New ‘York. 


LADIES STOP NEURALGIA. 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
forated Buckskin Undergarments. 
T =! are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Neu- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded American Institute Med- 
alfor twelve consecutive — Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C. Hall & Co., 

86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


THE ART OF KNITTING, 


Containing Carefully Illustrated Directions for a AE 
ners, as well as Instraction in a variety of Knittin 
Stitches. Patterns and Novelties for those advanc 
in Knitting, by Lvoretta P. Hac, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt _s2 ce, ‘T5 cents. by 

TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 

















Agents and Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
1 Watches. Liberal terms to active 

agents. A single Watch sold be- 
low factory prices. Watches sent 
»Nijby express to be examined before 
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CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTUIRG IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Sephestdery 
for Heusehold Decoration. Send -3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


NEW YORK STE PING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretian, taste, and judg- 








, 
es 


C0 GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks 
Far-Lined Garments: 
Far Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested ; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 

bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

cerebral congestion, &c. 

Prepared 4 E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

a ie 1% oad 
de la Faculté de Par 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paris 

Sold by all Chemists 

= Druggists. 

75 cents the box. 












ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 











Samples of Florence Knitting Silk and Ilinstrated 
Book of Rules for using the same, sent on receipt of a 
8-cent stamp. Address. 

NON OTUCK. SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





n HOLDEN’S New Book on 
Birds. 128 pp.,80 Illustrations. 
ee geen, = By mail, 

25 cts. stamps. Price-List, 3c. 

HOLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly. 

Articles on Satin Starling, St. Andreasber Canary, 

Piping Bulfinch (with Music), New Birds, Care, Bird 

Market. Answers to ee &. $1.50a 
Year; sample, 15 ¢ 

_&. A. HOLDEN, 387" Sixth Ave., N. N. ¥. 


EATTY?S 0 ns, 2 stone 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $1 are Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BRATTY, Washington, N. J. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocua, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemist 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


A LOW, SON, & HAYDOWS 
TOILET SOAPS 


Elder Flower, + lb. Bars, 
Turtle Oil Tablets, 
Brown Windsor Packets. 


Handkerchief Extracts. 


Royal Windsor Toilet Water. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 











Are guaranteed absolutely pure, 
and acknowledged to be the best 
and most satisfactory Toi- 
let Articles in the world. 

Ax& CAUTION. — Purchase of 
respectable dealers only. 

















Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


} The unparalleled success of 
%; this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7 APPEARANCKE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
Cc. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Lllustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ON LY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street, 










PATENT READY WOUND 


eS ES 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and = 














For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine. 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds, 





MERRICK THREAD CO,, “xinr yeu 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. ) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents, 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


To suit all complexions. Per 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Litta, 
E. von Stamwitz, 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Unequalled for their efficacy, absolute purity, and 
oe 
enie’s Secret of Beauty, #1 per Box. 
tar ny Vetousine Face ow ers, 50c. 
and $1 per 
Celebrated indelible Lip and Face Rouges, 
$1, $1 50 per Bottle. 


Applied free of charge. 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
OF MY INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES. 
THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 


Improves most charmingly the appearance of the 
wearer, whether gene or old, and for its natural 
looks, convenience, an comfort has simply no equal, 
from $5 to $15. 

All latest raven of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, at lowest prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 
Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 
oods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


BACK- SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE, 


Is so constructed that it 
gives a strengthening sup- 
port to the back and draws 
the shoulders back 80 as to 
expand the chest, throwin 
the body into an erect an 
. , graceful position. Price, 
. \ $1.50 by mail. Give waist 
, measure. Send for circular 
and illustrated price-list of 
Hygienic 

wo ener jmoomeed 


Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO. 
6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 








sett esteem ewneree** “5, 





TRADE MARK. 


THE FIRST 


Japanese Mfg and Trading Co., 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


Greatest assortment of 
NOVELTIES 


FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with ODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory, 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and meas a > 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Br: 

arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and on 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 

It removes discolorations, imparts a + ing 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


iin 

















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and Pegg rere al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, C 





Chin, Arms, &c., without Che the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN East 20th St., N.Y. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
a 
Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......00.sesceesseees $4 00 
ARPES WEE ons s. cccctacecuvdccsbesss 400 
ARPES BARAR. oc ccccccccecsgodceasdsdecss 400 
The THREE above publications..............-. 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........-.eeeeeeeees 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............+...- 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ° 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ******+7"**"" “iid 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE eececomnig em 
Oue Year (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


—_—— 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns. 





aa@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


_ 








RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION. ) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purest and 
Mosr Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posttivery Guaranteed free from Arsenio, CorRosivE 
Suptimate, Leap, Bismoru, Cuarx, Wuttina, Ma@nesta, or anyruine detrimental. Sold everywhere. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


YOUR‘ OwN Name cut in Stencil Plate, with 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
6564 Weet l4th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


ape i, nea &c., for marking cloth- 

&c., 50c., postpaid. Key Check 

with peer ‘te. ee thing for agents, money doubled. 
J.L. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
POPULAR 
DRY GOODS 
STORES. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER 


}res (ols 


GREAT VARIETY OF 


SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, SUITS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, NOTIONS, 
AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


SALE THIS WEEK OF 


COLORED CASHMERE, 


At 70c. per Yard; worth 90c. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets, 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 





JOHNSON BROS, & CO. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., near 5TH AVE. 





Special and Attractive Bargains in 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
UNTRIMMED HATS and BONNETS, 
IN FELT, BEAVER, SEAL, PLUSH, AND VELVET, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
OSTRICH and FANCY FEATHERS 
TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY. 
BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG | NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS, 


PRENCI CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


Our success in closing out our line of $20 Clocks 
induces us to make a SPECIAL OFFERING of Fine 
French Marble Clocks and Mantel Sets, suitable for 
Holiday Presents, at a discount of 


10 PER CENT. 


FROM REGULAR PRICES, 


which are marked in plain figures on each article. 
These goods are guaranteed strictly FIRST-CLASS, 
and every Clock is warranted an accurate time-keeper. 


An early call will afford a selection from a very 
full assortment. 


LE BOUTILLIER & C0,, 


3 Union Square, New York. 


Metabliched 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
* trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


NEAR 5TH AVE 
































Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 





Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. e 
MILLINERY. O 





_/\ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
oO VS “O BOYS’ ‘SUITS. 
6 FANCY Goons. 


DOMESTICS.0 CO Unpenwear. 
LINENS. O” OG Laces 
° JONES % 
x O.. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSE 


SOLE Retailers for NEW YORK CITY 
of the GENUINE 


Alexandre 
Kid Gloves 


(FORMERLY SOLD BY A. T. STEWART & CO.) 
mm, 3 Buttons, $1.90 Undressed, 3 Buttons, $1.30 
.26 - 4 = 1.50 
4% a 2.70 -? 6 ge 1,87 


A full line of colors. Sent on receipt of price and 
postage to all parts of the country. 





OUR FALL CATALOGUE, containing full descrip- 
tion and prices of all goods sold by us, will be mailed 
upon application. 


32, 34, 36 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











i PG ARIES, 


Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
New York City. \ 








o. 0” 
a) ee 

a 
CO CROCKERY. 
Oo GL ASSW ARE. 
Oo REFRIGERATORS. 
“ vHOUSEFU RN’'G Goons. 


~ 86 Distinct Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


sHoEs. DO 
Uruo.srery. Oo 
FURNITURE. 0 
LACE CURTAINS. O A __ 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 





LILIPUTIAN BAZAR for 
Children exclusively, fur- 
nishes complete outfits for 
Boys, Girls, and Babies, all 
ages up to 16 years. Best 
styles, perfect fitting, and 
lowest prices. Special at- 
tention to orders by mail. 
Catalogue free. 


BEST & CO, 
315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


FURS. 


Seal Dolmans trimmed with silver and nat- 
ural Beaver and Otter. Seal Sacques. 
lined Circulars, with Silver 


Fur- 
Beaver Collars, 
and lined with Siberian Squirrel in Satin de 
Lyon, Armure Coutille, and Silk Sicillienne. 
Muscovite Capes in Black and Silver Fox, 
Otter, &. Muffs, in Seal, Silver, 
Fox, Beaver, Otter, and Chinchilla. Carriage 
and Sleigh Robes, Fur Trimmings, &c., &c. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


We have imported for this season a very elegant as- 
sortment of Black Fringes, Passementeries, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pear! Trimmings, 
and Colored Bead Passementeries and Fringes. 

Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with Buttons to correspond. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Our Catalogue sent free on Application to 
8. W. TILTON & 00., Boston, Mass, 


and Black 











A REMARKABLE offer- 
ing of Black DRESS VEL- 
VET is being made now by 
JAMES McCREERY & Co. 

A superior quality 26 in- 
ches wide, that formerly 
sold for $3.50 a yard, has 
been MARKED DOWN to 
$2.50. 

A line of Colored Velvets 
has also been reduced from 
$3 a yard to the extremely 
low price of $1.50 a yard. 
The latter are 19 inches 
wide, 

Such BARGAINS are 
rarely found at this season 
of the year. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and Iilth St., 

New York. 


5 GREAT BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


BARGAIN 1.—100 pieces of 44-inch ALL- WOOL 
SHOODAS at 35c. per yard; worth 50c 

BARGAIN 2.—100 pieces of 44-inch ALL- WOOL 
MOMIE, 5vc. per yard; reduced from The. 

1 3.—100 pieces of ALL-WOOL AR- 
MURE at 65c. per yard; worth S5c. 

BARGAIN 4.—100 pieces of 44-inch All-Wool Black 
Armures at Tse. per yard; the best value ever 
offered in Black Dress Goods. 

BARGAIN 5.—85 pieces of Fine Heavy Black Cash- 
meres at 75¢. per yard these are a perfect black, 
and of a value not excelled in this market at the price. 











All purchasers of Dress Goods will consult their 
interest by examining these goods. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th &t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y, 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR, 


Price, postage paid, 15c. per Number ; 





50c. a Year. 


Issued December 1, 1881. 





Stories by Eminent Authors, Poems and Art Articles, 
Home Decorations, Little Folks’ Friend, Household 
and Cooking Recipes, Fashions for the Winter. 





Special Inducement with this Number. 
SEND FOR TERMS AND PREMIUM LIST. 


Published by 0. JONES, 


ewe... Eighth 4 Ave., New York. 


TASTH i A | Quickly and 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive Cu RED 


Alterative and Cure for 
It does not merely 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, 

and all their attendant evils. 

afford Be ee ot relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. ee lmore, O., says of it: “Zam 
surprised at the speedy effects of’ your remedy. 
the first medicine in six years — has 

cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep ae 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 

















way, New York. 





66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 





12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Teve & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 


Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Brn- 


son J. Lossine, Author of ** The Field-Book of the 

Revolution,” “* Field-Book of the War of 1812,” &c. 

Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 

1000 Engravings, 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 
Il. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Part IIL Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
ee hilippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuom As 

Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c. 
Sophos tunes. 8vo, Grnamental Cloth, $3 00. 
Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts 1. and 11. 

Hil. 

PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Writtam M. 
Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

DE QUINCEY. By Davin Masson. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest /ssue in the English Men of Letters. 

¥. 

THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samuvuer Avams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
ILTON Gisson. 4to, Lluminated Cloth, Gilt Ed; ges, 
$7 50. Ina Box. 

Vi. 

THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paut B. De 
Cuat.tv. With Map and 235 Lllustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 

VII. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881. 


832 Pages, 


750 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 Ov. 
VIII. 
THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. With an In- 


troduction, and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by 
E. G. Suter, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in 
the Johns Hopkins University 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. (In Harper's New Classical Series, edited by 
Henny Detsuxe, LL.D.) 
1X. 

THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henny P. Jounsron. L- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


X. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Making. Coutaining Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland eee and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Suggestions on Trap- 
pers’ Food, &c. With Extende d Chapters on the 
Trapper’s Art, contaiming all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of Fur Skins, &c. By W. Hamitron Gisson, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Cruise of the “Ghost.” By W. L. Atpen. Iilus- 
trated. Square 16mv, Cloth, $1 00. 

The Comet of a Season. By: Justin MoCartuy. 20 cts. 

Christowell. By R. D. Buackmuore. 20 cents. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cente. 

The Braes of Yarrow. By ¢ Cu ARLES Ginbon. 20 cents. 

A Life’s Atonement. By D C. Murray. 20 cents, 

Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Prroy Gere. 20 cents. 


Sceptre and Ring. By B ‘i. Buxton. 


20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By Jani 8 GRANT. 


20 cents. 


The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 

With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Cirens. By 
James Or1s. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Iliumina- 


ted Cloth, $1 00. - 
Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. 
20 cents. 


3y Groner Macnvonarp, 


That Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. 
LIAM Biack. With many Illustrations. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Wu- 
20 cents, 
Reseda. 


By Mrs. Raxnonr ru. 20 cents. 


The Black Speck. By F. w. Rostnson. 


10 cents. 


t2@ Hanrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Ga Harree’s Catarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOPE™-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, bat invisible to others. 
All nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
i. P.K. PECK & c0., 853 Broadway, New York. 


RUG PATTERNS! Sze Wanted, Hos 


Biddeford, Maine. 


stamp, E. S. FROST & CO., 
per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 {0 $20 &: 
ART DESIGNS FOR 


IVE 
Embroidery, and Perforated Patterns for sale. 
@. L. ANDROUS, Designer, 353 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


AGENTS sazayrte Stee ee 
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Private Murpeny. “ Plaze, surr, I niver called him anny names at all. 


a Menagerie.” 


FACETIZ. 

Tue.wett thought it very unfair to influence a child's 
mind by inculcating any opinions before it should come 
to years of discretion and be able to choose for itself. 

“*T showed him my garden,’ says Coleridge, ‘and 
told him it was my botanical garden.’ 

*“* How so?’ said he. ‘It is covered with weeds.’ 

Oh,’ I replied, ‘ that is because it has not come to 
its age of discretion and choice. The weeds, you see, 
have taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair 
to prejudice the soil toward roses and strawberries.’ ” 


ceopengeoeiclifeapenioaion 

A young lady having died with a guitar in her hands, 
a Bostonian regrets the fact, but would not object if a 
few young men should die with accordions in their 
hands. ° 

Beau Nash being in company with a lady who was 
deformed, one of the party asked her from whence 
she came. ‘lhe reply was, “Straight from London.” 
“Then, madam,” said B, N., “you are wonderfully 
warped by the way.” 

—— 

This is not bad for a Cork shop-keeper. His estab- 
lishment was seized for debt, and it was closed pre- 
vious to an execution sale. He put out a large poster: 
“Closed during stock-taking.” 
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INDUCTIVE. 
Orricer. “ How's this, Murphy? The Sergeant complains that you called him names.” 


The true way for a woman to drive a nail is to aim 
the blow square at her thumb. Then she'll at least 
avoid hitting her thumb. 


Jide: 
** There, I have it!” exclaimed Jones, who had been 
looking at Slapdash’s painting. ‘The trouble is this: 
he uses too much ochre.” 
“Yes,” said Fogg; ‘ mediocre.” 


Sinead 
“Did you get that girl’s picture, Brown? You re- 
member you said you were bound to have it.” 
* Well, not exactly,” replied Brown; “I asked her 
for it, and she gave me her negative.” 


qoitentaiipenasiene 

Men are never so ridiculous from the qualities which 
really belong to them as from those which they pre- 
tend to have. 

Philosophers say that closing the eyes makes the 
sense of hearing more acute. A wag suggests that 
this accounts for the many eyes that close in our 
churches on Sundays. 

—————__—_—_ 

A little three-year-old, whose mother was mixing a 
simple cough medicine for him, watched the process 
and asked if it was good. He was permitted to taste, 
and exclaimed, “It is awful good, mamma; let's keep 
it all for papa.” 





All I said was, ‘Sergeant,’ says I, ‘some of us ought to be in 








TOO CONSCIENTIOUS BY HALF. 


Mamma. “ Really, dear John, I can’t make you out! Your own Son, only 
twelve, just caught in the very act of smoking a Cigarette; and yet you, 
who think Smoking such an adomination, take it gucetly !” 

Papa. ‘‘ Well, my love, it’s rather awkward, you see. / was caught in the 
act-when I was only ¢ex—and, by Jove, it was a Cigar!” 


An Ohio man strangely [Let us hope dear John will warm the youngster to rights, all the same. 


disappeared. The shrewd- 


est detectives were put on 
his track, and at the end of 
nine weeks they seemed to be no nearer him than when 
they started. Then a close observer of human nature 
got the Mayor of Cincinnati to appoint the missing 
man to a position in the city government. Two hours 


later the appointee, all out of breath, dashed into the | 


Mayor's office to be sworn in. 
cone penne 


A naval officer, for his courage in a fierce contest | 


where he had lost a leg, had been preferred to the 

command of a good ship. In the heat of the next 

engagement a cannon-ball took off his wooden deputy, 

so that he fell upon the deck. A seaman, thinking he 

had been wounded again, called out for a surgeon. 

* No, no,” said the captain; “ the carpenter will do.” 
ehh 


“TI don’t like that cat; it’s got splinters in its feet,” 
was. the excuse of a four-year-old for throwing the 
kitten away. 

“Tommy,” said a mother to her seven-year-old boy, 
“you must not interrupt me when I am talking with 
ladies. You must wait till we stop, and then you may 
talk.” 

** But you never stop,” retorted the boy. 


| An unsuccessful vocalist went to the work-house 
and delighted the inmates with his singing. He said 

it was a natural thing for him to do, as he had been 
| singing to poor houses ever since he began his career. 
i Re 


If you wish to appear agreeable in society, you must 
consent to be taught many things which you know 
already. 

*T declare,” exclaimed Brown, “I believe I have 
forgotten all I ever knew.” 

“Sorry to hear it,” remarked Fogg. ‘ However, 
you can take an hour some day and learn it all over 
again.” 


——_~»— 








| A little girl passing the Washington statue lately, 


| asked a lady who was with her if Washington was 
| buried there. ‘ 

| No,” said the lady. 

“Where is he buried 2?” said the little girl. 

| ‘“] don't know,” said the lady. 

| ‘Then I guess you don’t read your Bible much,” 
| said little innocence. 
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Dr. BoLus DETERMINES TO HAVE A SPLENDID 
THANKSGIVING Dinner. So HE HIES HIM TO 
‘THE COUNTRY TO PURCHASE SUCH A TURKEY AS 
NEVER WAS. 


HE HEARS OF A Birp sO FAT IT CAN HARDLY WAD- 
pDLe. HE PURCHASES IT ON THE SPOT. 


BEING DULY DRESSED, IT IS SO LARGE IT HAS TO BE 


SENT TO THE NEIGHBORING BAKERY TO BE COOKED. 


Dinner 1s SERVED. Dr. Botus proposes To CARVE. 
Bur First ‘A Bumper To THE Birp.” 






































HAtr AN HOUR LATER. Tue Doctor EXEKTS ALL 
HIS STRENGTH TO GET INTO THAT TURKEY, OR 
pis. A crasu! 








A SUGGESTION IS OFFERED. THE FIRST THING THAT 
OLD Buzzarp’s PARENT DID was To HatTcu IT. 
Let THE LAST THING BE TO AXE IT. 





BRUTE STRENGTH FAILING, A MECHANICAL CONTRIV- 


ANCE IS BROUGHT TO BEAR, AND A SAW IS FETCHED 
FROM THE LUMBER-YARD NEAR BY, WHEN— 


THE STORY OF A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Enter Brincet. “1 thought he'd be tough. He must 
be an ould Bird to have swallied this thing what I took 
out of him when I claned him.” 

Morat.—When you buy a fat Turkey, first 
ascertain his age. 








